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“What I’m thinking on,” said Mr. Tulliver, “is how to find the right sort 0’ 
school to send Tom to ; for I might be ta’en in again, as I’ve been wi’ th’ academy. 
I’ll have nothing to do wi’ a ’cademy again ; whatever school I send Tom to, it shan’t 
be a ’cademy ; it shall be a place where the lads spend their time i’ summat else 
besides blacking the family’s shoes and getting up the potatoes, It’s an uncommon 
puzzling thing to know what school to pick.”— The Mill on the Floss. 


a 


Sir,—Since I last had the honour of addressing you respecting the 
educational destitution of the upper classes of English society at the 
present moment, that important topic has been treated at considerable 
length by more distinguished pens than mine; a writer in the October 
number of the Quarterly Review having enthusiastically vindicated our 
public schools from the aspersions recently cast upon them by certain 
pestilent novelists, whilst Sir John Coleridge, justly described by the 
Quarterly reviewer as “one of Eton’s most accomplished living sons,” 
has promulgated his opinions and aspirations concerning the great public 
school at which he was reared, in a lecture delivered by him about two 
months: since at Tiverton, and since published as a pamphlet by John 
Murray’. 

The Article in the Quarterly is written with great knowledge and 
ability, but with a too evident bias in favour of our public schools as 
they are. Treating of English education generally—of private as well as 
of public schools—whilst it denounces with an unsparing pen the faults 
and shortcomings which it discovers in the former, it barely indicates 
those which at the present moment disfigure and paralyze Eton and 
Harrow. The reviewer defends the existing state of things by assump- 
tions with which we are all familiar. He maintains that it is very 
advantageous for England that the children of her noblest and wealthiest 
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citizens should be massed together under confessedly inadequate super- 
vision and instruction; he predicts the downfall of the British aristocracy 
sliould public school education be ever superseded by private tuition, 
and attempts to reconcile parents to the neglect which their children 
experience at these great establishments, by representing “a system of 
inquisitorial espionage, such as is practised in the schools of Southern 
Italy by the Jesuits,” as its only alternative. He even goes so far as 
to suggest that in considering the subject they should accept Mazzini 
as the type of the foreign youth, who has been carefully looked after, 
and Hampden as that of the British public schoolboy, ‘thrown early 
on his own resources.” The advocates of private education might as 
fairly contrast the characters of Washington, Garibaldi, George Stephenson, 
or Lord Clyde, with that of Beau Brummell, a celebrated Eton gentleman 
of the Georgian era. 

Sut as the Essay in the Quarterly contains nothing that is new, and 
much that is partial and unsound, I will content myself with making one 
quotation from it, which, I submit, entirely establishes the case I sought 
to prove in my former letter :— 

“ Although we have defended public schools against the aspersions of 
their uncandid critics and injudicious advocates, we are by no means dis- 
posed to deny that they are susceptible of considerable improvement, and 
that certain defeets common to all, though in very different. degrees, may 
be pointed out. In all, the machinery for exciting the emulation and 
calling forth the energies of average boys, might be amended; in some it: 
has almost to be created. . . . . In all, the tutorial system might br 
improved ; the numbers of the tutors should be increased, and in some 
schools the standard of their qualification should be raised, and their spheie 
of duty enlarged. Where the houses of tutors are too large, nothing can be 
easier than to employ an assistant, and no dame’s house should be without: ot 
resident tutor.” —Q. R. p. 423. 

The above passage, rendered into plain English, reads nearly thus :.-— 
“Tf new arrangements were made at our public schools, by which aver age 
boys—i.e. the great majority of boys—could be ensured a fair cha rice 
of education; if the tutors were more numerous and more competent ;, if 
they were able-to bestow more attention on their pupils, both in and out 
of school, than they at present receive; if they were no longer all¢wed 
to accept payment for the instruction of many more boys than they” can 
possibly attend to; and if batches of thirty or forty lads, of all ages and 
sizes, were no longer indiscriminately huddled together in ledging-} iouses 
in which there is actually nobody to control and supervise them, save 
the old lady who keeps the house; if these trifling improvements were 
carried out, and if these trifling drawbacks were removed, our; public 
school system would then be an excellent one.” 

After such an avowal, it is amusing to find this accon plished 
champion of our public schools as they are, recommending parents te 
investigate closely the internal economy ¢f the private schools ‘o which 
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they entrust their children, and assuring them that “in private school 
reformation they themselves must be the chief agents,” whilst in the 
same breath he denounces “the reckless curiosity and discontent which 
leads parents now-a-days to examine every part of our public school 
system, instead of accepting it as an excellent whole.” 

We will now proceed to examine what view a more impartial and 
more judicial mind has taken of the same subject. 

Sir John Coleridge commences his Tiverton lecture by stating that he 
has selected Eton as his example and text, because he was educated there 
—because from his boyhood to the present day his connection with that 
school has been unbroken and intimate—because he is bound up, by the 
ties of both blood and friendship, with many of those who have been and 
are at present occupied in carrying out its system—and because he con- 
ceives that from its size and composition it is, in a national point of view, 
the most important of all our schools, as well as the most complete and 
accurate type of the class to which it belongs. 

I hope that, without exposing myself to the imputation of either 
vanity or egotism, I may here point out, that upon the subject of public 
school reform Sir John Coleridge and myself entirely agree. I am con- 
vinced that when Sir John delivered his admirable lecture at Tiverton, he 
had never seen or heard of the humble letter on the same subject, which 
I had previously published in your pages; but it does so happen, and 
I mention it with pride, that in argument, in fact, and almost in illustra- 
tion, the lecture of “ Eton’s most accomplished living son” and my letter 
to you are strangely coincident, due allowance being made for Sir 
John’s rare abilities and copious eloquence, and for my less cultivated 
and homelier style. 

Sir John, professing the most earnest affection and admiration for 
Eton, states of it precisely what I stated concerning Harchester. He com- 
plains that a small and comparatively obscure college at Cambridge enjoys 
the valuable monopoly of supplying Eton with masters; that the quality of 
the masters thus supplied is by no means first-rate, whilst their numbers 
are altogether insufficient; that, although a rather pompous pretence has 
at last been made of teaching the Eton boys arithmetic, mathematics, and 
modern languages, it is but a pretence ; and that even the classical 
scholarship, which used formerly to be the pride and honour of the school, 
has of late deplorably dwindled, especially amongst the oppidans, who 
constitute nine-tenths of the whole number of the pupils. 

Of all this, according to Sir John Coleridgé, the Eton authorities are 
fully aware; yet they decline to adopt the only and obvious remedy for 
the evil—an immediate and liberal increase in the educational staff of the 
school. The present head-master, Dr. Goodford, has indeed at last formally 
admitted that one Eton master cannot do justice single-handed to seventy 
Eton boys; and he has prospectively restricted each new master to forty 
pupils; but he has abstained from imposing this rule on those who are 
already in the school, on the principle of respecting vested interests! 
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Against this mistaken application of a just principle, Sir John’s 
superior sense and honesty revolt; he insists that the Eton tutors are 
at Eton for the benefit of the Eton boys, instead of the Eton boys being 
there, as Dr. Goodford seems to think, for the pecuniary advantage 
of the Eton masters. He asks whether what ought never to have been 
permitted at all by the head-master should be continued indefinitely, 
because individual tutors make a good thing out of the abuse ; and he ex- 
presses his conviction, which must also be the conviction of every sensible 
and disinterested man, that Dr. Goodford’s new maximum of forty pupils 
to one teacher is far too large. ‘Would any master of’ a private 
school,” exclaims Sir John, “ pretend to teach forty boys without an 
assistant; and does not an Eton master undertake to teach his pupils far 
more than they are expected to be taught at any private school?” 

With respect to mathematics and modern languages, Sir John lays 
down the excellent maxim, that whatever a school like Eton professes to 
teach, ought to be taught in the best possible manner. He affirms that in 
the present day no Eton boy can be said to be properly educated, unless 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen he has acquired a sound elementary 
knowledge of the science of numbers and mathematics, and an acquaintance, 
to the same extent, with one or two modern languages. And he then ex- 
presses his belief that as matters are now managed at Eton—in spite of 
loud professions to the contrary—mathematics and modern languages are 
systematically neglected. To teach the whole school French, there is one 
French master, an Englishman, and the one assistant mathematical master, 
who is not allowed to take equal rank with the classical masters, furnishes 
what additional help he thinks requisite by contract, such additional help 
being paid for extra by the pupils. Respecting such arrangements as these, 
Sir John observes :— 

“ All who know boy-nature must anticipate the result. If they per- 
ceive that the teachers in one department are not placed on the same 
footing as those in another, they are quick to infer that the department 
itself is considered to be of less importance and of lower rank; and the 
teachers are at once placed on a disadvantageous footing. Men of re- 
markable qualities even so may acquire the proper amount of deference 
and attention from the best of their pupils, but it is not conceded asa 
matter of course to their office and to the importance of what they teach. 
Where this deference to the teacher is wanting, attention to the matter 
taught will commonly fail. I repeat only what I have heard more than 
once—that Eton boys are reputed as not bringing with them ordinarily to 
the university, or to competitive examinations for public appointments, 
that proof of sound elementary teaching in arithmetic and mathematics 
which the apparatus presented to the public would seem to promise, and 
which Eton, professing to teach in these departments, ought to give.” 

There are other most important points connected with Eton, upon 
which Sir John has touched, though with evident reluctance. He censures 
the habits of expense and self-indulgence which at present characterize 
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the school, and expresses his doubts whether any systematic and earnest 
attempts are made by the masters to check them. He asks: “ Do the 
masters, in their own houses, by precept, by frequent visitations to the 
rooms of their pupils, by example in their own rooms, at their own 
tables, in their own habits, sufficiently set before their pupils the duty 
and advantage of simplicity, the folly and mischief of indulgent habits? 
and do they repress with a strong hand apparent and tangible instances 
of such indulgence? Would aclever boy, who acquitted himself passably 
well in his lessons and exercises, find any difference in his reception with 
his tutor or master because he was notoriously expensive in his dress, 
luxurious in his room, or self-indulgent in his habits, so that he might 
see these things treated as reprehensible in themselves? I should be 
glad to think that these questions could be answered satisfactorily.” 

To Sir John’s earnest and simple mind there is also something 
extremely distasteful in the ludicrous profusion of prizes and decorations 
dispensed by the Eton masters of the present day to their pupils. I 
recollect in former years attending a public distribution of prizes at a 
school in one of our colonies. Its governor, who took a deep interest 
in education, had furnished the prizes himself, and amongst them were 
Walter Scott’s works, and Crabbe’s poems, in many volumes. Before 
the distribution began, the principal of the school thanked his Excellency 
for his liberality, which, he said, would enable him to present a single 
prize volume to every boy in the school—an arrangement which could not 
fail to be most gratifying to their parents. Anybody who examines closely 
the Eton list of the present day must suspect that Dr. Goodford has 
taken a leaf out of that colonial schoolmaster’s book. Sir John observes: 
“In my day, honours were sparingly bestowed. The Bishop of Lich- 
field, whom we justly reckoned the first of his day, was, I think, ‘sent up’ 
but four times during the whole of his stay in the fifth form, which could 
have been scarcely less than four or five years. Now, the Eton lists show 
boys with more than twenty honorary marks to their names.” 

Finally, Sir John Coleridge proclaims that in his opinion, in fairness 
to the parents of the Eton boys and to the Eton boys themselves, there 
ought to be an immediate diminution in the numbers of the school, or an 
immediate increase, to a very large extent, in the number of teachers, who 
ought all to be placed on a footing of equality with each other, in order 
to ensure to them the respect and attention of their pupils. 

To those who are not conversant with the interior economy of our 
public schools, it may seem almost incredible that gentlemen of position 
and education, such as the Eton masters are, should so grossly neglect the 
important trust reposed in them; for truly it is'an important trust, and one 
which ought to be faithfully discharged. ‘“ A man’s heart must be cold 
indeed,” says Sir John, “if it does not throb with emotion when he 
attends divine service in the chapel, and beholds that great assemblage of 
lads in every period of boyhood—too great indeed even for that ample 
building ; and considers (what parent, or even what patriot, can fail to 
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consider?) how many fears and anxieties, hopes and loves, aspirations and 
prayers, are stirring the bosoms and ascending from the hearts of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in respect to their future destiny.” 

Yet it is by no means difficult to explain the apparent indifference of 
the Eton authorities in the matter. Eton, like all others of our old 
upper class schools, is, unfortunately, a mere money speculation. Con- 
ducted as it is, its shareholders—the Eton masters—reap enormous 
dividends, which, were it conducted with more fairness and honesty 
towards the pupils and their parents, must inevitably be much smaller. 
At present, its head-master receives an income exceeding 6,0001. 
a year—an income far greater than that which is received by any of our 
cabinet ministers or by any of our bishops, save those of London and 
Durham ; and yet I believe I am doing no injustice to Dr. Goodford when I 
say, that at the time he was elected to the head-mastership of Eton he had 
achieved no particular distinction at the university, or in any branch of 
literature, or, indeed, of any kind; and that since he has occupied that 
post, he has not succeeded in raising the character of the school, either 
for classical scholarship or for general learning. The profits of the 
assistant masters are, of course, unequal, varying according to the number 
of their pupils; but I think I am not overstating them when I say that 
they range between 1,500/. and 3,500/. a year. Their work is extremely 
hard—too hard ; so hard, indeed, that they are compelled to leave the best 
part of it undone: they enjoy, however, a vacation of more than a 
quarter of the year. Some of them are, undoubtedly, men of capacity 
and energy, but many of them are not. And when we consider that 
most of them receive more than double the salary of the accomplished 
gentleman who conducts the vast affairs of the British Museum, and some 
of them three or four times as much as Professor Owen himself—and 
when we read what Sir John Coleridge, a friendly and most competent 
witness, says, respecting their very moderate claims to such excessive pay 
—it is impossible not to deplore, for their own sakes, as well as for that 
of the youths entrusted to their care, that they should be permitted to 
remain a day longer in the false position in which they now stand. 

They are not selected for their lucrative posts because they have been 
first-class men or senior wranglers—or because they have had great expe- 
rience in, or exhibited remarkable aptitude for, tuition; the services of 
first-class men, of senior wranglers, or of the most accomplished and 
experienced professors, might readily be secured for a third of the money 
paid to them; they become Eton masters solely because they are fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and because King’s College, Cambridge, has a 
vested interest in Eton boys. This of itself is bad enough—but worse 
remains behind. The number of the Eton masters who teach is under 
twenty; the number of the boys they are supposed to teach is not far 
short of 850. Of these twenty masters, five are devoted to the tuition of 
the lower school, in which there are about 100 very young boys: leaving 
750 senior boys to be instructed by fifteen instructors, which is impossible. 
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If the number of assistant masters be increased, their profits must neces- 
sarily decrease—and decrease to a very considerable amount—were the 
additional masters admitted, as Sir John Coleridge very properly insists 
they should be, on an equal footing with those who are already share- 
holders in the concern. There is no doubt that any number of as good, and 
better tutors than those who now teach at Eton, might be obtained from 
the universities at salaries of from 600/. to 8001. a-year; * but then, if paid 
less than the gentlemen actually in possession, they would be placed in an 
‘inferior position to them, and the same unsatisfactory result would be 
obtained that is now obtained by a similar arrangement in the mathe- 
matical school. 

The truth is that what is vulgarly called “the breeches-pocket ques- 
tion” has been, and still is, at the bottom of most of the evils which degrade 
our public schools. A comparison of the number of hours and minutes 
which the day contains with the amount of school and private business to 
be gone through by the twenty Eton tutors, will convince the most pre- 
judiced that the slightest acquaintance with the character or supervision 
over the manners, morals, or pursuits of the boys under their care when 
out of school is impossible. With a larger number of masters, such 
acquaintance and such supervision would be easy enough; but then, “ the 
breeches-pocket question” interposes, and the self-interest of the masters 
induces them to prefer maintaining things as they are, and expatiating to 
parents on the horrors of “ inquisitorial espionage,” and on the advantages 
of “throwing boys early on their own resources.” The limitation of the 
“regular business” of the school to Latin and Greek, and the disinclina- 
tion to include in it the study of mathematics and modern languages, are 
both clearly traceable to the same source. Were those necessary and im- 
portant branches of education incorporated with the “ regular business” 
of the school, they could no longer be charged for as extras ; and were 
they taught “in the best possible manner,” it would not only be indis- 
pensable to have a reasonable number of competent gentlemen to teach 
them, but also that those gentlemen should be placed in precisely the 
same position, social, pecuniary, and scholastic, as that which the classical 
assistant-masters now occupy. 

Fagging—now, happily, almost obsolete—was also based upon “ the 
breeches-pocket question.” I used often to doubt, when called off from 
my studies, whilst a lower boy at Harchester, to mend my master’s fire, 
to prepare his meals, or to brush his clothes, whether a system which per- 
mitted and upheld such practices could really be beneficial either to him 
or to me; but I never had any doubt that it was very beneficial to our 
tutor, inasmuch as it spared him the wages of some two or three servants, 
whose menial work was performed by us lower boys. The same reflection 
has occurred to me, when abstracted from my lessons for a week at a time 








* The salaries of A. Panizzi, Esq., the Head Librarian of the British Museum, and 
of Richard Owen, Esq., its Superintendent of Natural History, are but 800/. a-year each. 
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to act as the policeman of my remove, to mark the boys in and out of 
chapel, to collect their maps and exercises, to ascertain who were sick and 
who were shamming, to warn the unfortunates who were sentenced to the 
block of the hour of their execution, to attend the awful ceremony and to 
assist at the toilette des condamnés—I could not but feel that such employ- 
ment of my time was a fraud both on my parents and myself; but then 
the arrangement saved the wages of the servants, whose work it properly 
ought to have been. 

Of course the ingenuity of our masters discovered plenty of excellent 
arguments in support of practices so convenient to themselves; our parents 
used to be told that carrying coals for the upper boys and toasting their 
muffins made us helpful and docile, and took the nonsense out of bumptious 
lads, and that an occasional week’s idleness, as chapel and school police- 
men, gave us habits of order and vigilance; but such arguments would 
have applied just as aptly towards establishing the propriety of setting 
young noblemen and gentlemen to assist the scullion or to sort out the 
dirty linen for the wash. Tom Tulliver’s occupation of blacking the 
family’s shoes and getting up the potatoes at “the ’cademy” were pro- 
bably dictated by similar motives and justified by similar arguments: 
they made him handy and humble, and saved “the ’cademy” the expense of 
a labourer, but then unreasonable Mr. Tulliver coarsely maintained that 
he had sent his son to “the ’cademy” to learn to read, write, and cipher, 
and not to discharge the duties of the odd man at a pot-house. 

I have hitherto designedly abstained from making any allusion to the 
much vexed question of the comparative merits of public and private 
education, because I think it is a subject to which fur too much impor- 
tance has been attached. Both may be extremely good or extremely bad, 
according to the power and quality of the machinery by which either 
system is worked. A school can hardly be a very bad one, when its 
masters are conscientious and competent gentlemen, in sufficient numbers 
to do full justice to their pupils without overtasking themselves; it can 
hardly be a very good one, when its masters are not only insufficient in 
numbers, but when they have a direct pecuniary interest in teaching a 
maximum of boys with a minimum of educational staff. 

The enormous advantages supposed to result from our public school 
education appear to me to be rather assumed than proved. Sidney Smith, 
in his famous essays on the subject, published in the Edinburgh Review, 
—which I entreat every one interested in this subject to study--has 
satisfactorily shown, that the most eminent Englishmen in every art and 
science—whose names have adorned the annals of this country during 
the last three hundred years—have not been educated at our public 
schools. Even that much-vaunted self-reliance and premature manliness, 
which we aré so often assured is the exclusive attribute of public school 
education, is, in reality, worth little more than is the morbid precocity 
which the children of the poor acquire in our populous cities by being 
allowed to grovel uncared for in the gutter. A good many of them suffer 
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seriously whilst undergoing the useless ordeal, and those who pass through 
it uninjured are, at twenty or twenty-five years of age, no more capable 
or energetic than are the sons of the decent mechanic, who have been 
reasonably well cared for during their early youth. A perusal of the 
Life of George Stephenson, or of Admiral Hope’s despatch, detailing our 
late disastrous defeat at the Peiho, will go far to show that British man- 
hood is derived from far wider and deeper sources than the bad and 
expensive education which the children of our wealthier classes are just 
now receiving at our public schools. 

I know very well that to all Sir John Coleridge has written, and to 
the remarks which I have myself presumed to make, there is one obvious 
answer: “ Eton is now fuller than it ever was before; if you are dissatis- 
fied, other people are not; send your sons elsewhere; we can do without 
them.” 

But I will not do the Eton authorities the dishonour to suppose that 
they will condescend to such a reply. The school over which they preside 
is our leading public school; it gives the tone to all the others; if it 
reforms, the reform will be general; if it resists and perseveres in its 
evil courses, other schools will do likewise. A very small proportion of 
parents and guardians are themselves competent to examine into and 
decide upon the comparative merits of schools, or to judge accurately of 
the progress which their children are making at them; they are most of 
them obliged on these points to trust to the honour of the masters and 
the general character of the school. The trust, therefore, which is reposed 
in a public servant, such as the head-master of Eton, is indeed a great 
one; his reward is proportionably great, and much is justly required at 
his hands. 

It is of the deepest importance to us all—whether we have sons there 
or not—that such a school as Eton should be properly conducted; and if 
we have—as I think [ have shown that we have—sufficient reasons for 
supposing that it is not, no false delicacy, nc fear of giving offence, or of 
incurring unpopularity, ought to prevent us from speaking out. Sir John 
Coleridge deserves the thanks of every Englishman for his outspoken 
Tiverton lecture; indeed, I am myself free to admit, that had I not been 
supported by his very high authority, I should scarcely have ventured 
again to address you on this subject; for I well know the power, the 
ability, and the influence of those whose time-honoured monopoly I am 
anxious, with your assistance, to demolish. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
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Gramley Parsonage. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LADY LUFTON IS TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


Lorp Lurton, as he returned to town, found some difficulty in resolving 
what step he would next take. Sometimes, for a minute or two, he was 
half inclined to think—or rather to say to himself, that Lucy was perhaps 
not worth the trouble which she threw in his way. He loved her very 
dearly, and would willingly make her his wife, he thought or said at such 
moments; but Such moments, however, were only moments. A 
man in love seldom loves less because his love becomes difficult. And 
thus, when those moments were over, he would determine to tell his 
mother at once, and urge her to signify her consent to Miss Robarts. That 
she would not be quite pleased he knew ; but if he were firm enough to 
show that he had a will of his own in this matter, she would probably not 
gainsay him. He would not ask this humbly, as a favour, but request 
her ladyship to go through the ceremony as though it were one of those 
motherly duties which she as a good mother could not hesitate to perform 
on behalf of her son. Such was the final resolve with which he reached 
his chambers in the Albany. 

On the next day he did not see his mother. It would be well, he 
thought, to have his interview with her immediately before he started for 
Norway, so that there might be no repetition of it; and it was on the day 
before he did start that he made his communication, having invited 
himself to breakfast in Brook Street on the occasion. 

“‘Mother,” he said, quite abruptly, throwing himself into one of the 
dining-room arm-chairs, “ I have a thing to tell you.” 

His mother at once knew that the thing was important, and with her 
own peculiar motherly instinct imagined that the question to be discussed 
had reference to matrimony. Had her son desired to speak to her about 
money, his tone and look would have been different ; as would also have 
been the case,—in a different way—had he entertained any thought of a 
pilgrimage to Pekin, or a prolonged fishing excursion to the Hudson Bay 
territories. 

“A thing, Ludovic! well; I am quite at liberty.” 

“I want to know what you think of Lucy Robarts?” 

Lady Lufton became pale and frightened, and the blood ran cold to 
her heart. She had feared more than rejoiced in conceiving that her son 
was about to talk of love, but she had feared nothing so bad as this. 
“What do I think of Lucy Robarts?” she said, repeating her son’s words 
in a tone of evident dismay. 
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“Yes, mother; you have said once or twice lately that you thought I 
ought to marry, and J am beginning to think so too. You selected one 
clergyman’s daughter for me, but that lady is going to do much better with 
herself ”— 

“Indeed she is not,” said Lady Lufton sharply. 

“And therefore I rather think I shall select for myself another clergy- 
man’s sister. You don’t dislike Miss Robarts, I hope?” 

“Oh, Ludovic!” 

It was all that Lady Lufton could say at the spur of the moment. 

“Ts there any harm in-her? Have you any objection to her? Is 
there anything about her that makes her unfit to be my wife ?” 

For a moment or two Lady Lufton sat silent, collecting her thoughts. 
She thought that there was very great objection to Lucy Robarts, re- 
garding her as the possible future Lady Lufton. She could hardly have 
stated all her reasons, but they were very cogent. Lucy Robarts had, in 
her eyes, neither beauty, nor style, nor manner, nor even the education 
which was desirable. Lady Lufton was not herself a worldly woman. 
She was almost as far removed from being so as a woman could be in her 
position. But, nevertheless, there were certain worldly attributes which 
she regarded as essential to the character of any young lady who might be 
considered fit to take the place which she herself had so long filled. It 
was her desire in looking for a wife for her son to combine these with 
certain moral excellences which she regarded as equally essential. Lucy 
Robarts might have the moral excellences, or she might not; but as to 
the other attributes Lady Lufton regarded her as altogether deficient. 
She could never look like a Lady Lufton, or carry herself in the county 
as a Lady Lufton should do. She had not that quiet personal demea- 
nour—that dignity of repose which Lady Lufton loved to look upon in 
a young married woman of rank. Lucy, she would have said, could be 
nobody in a room except by dint of her tongue, whereas Griselda Grantly 
would have held her peace for a whole evening, and yet would have 
impressed everybody by the majesty of her presence. Then again Lucy 
had no money—and, again, Lucy was only the sister of her own parish 
clergyman. People are rarely prophets in their own country, and Lucy 
was no prophet at Framley; she was none, at least, in the eyes of Lady 
Lufton. Once before, as may be remembered, she had had fears on this 
subject—fears, not so much for her son, whom she could hardly bring 
herself to suspect of such a folly, but for Lucy, who might be foolish 
enough to fancy that the lord was in love with her. Alas! alas! her 
son’s question fell upon the poor woman at the present moment with the 
weight of a terrible blow. 

“Is there anything about her which makes her unfit to be my wife?” 

Those were her son’s last words. 

“ Dearest Ludovic, dearest Ludovic!” and she got up and came over 
to him, “I do think so ; I do, indeed.” 

“Think what?” said he, in a tone that was almost angry. 
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“TJ do think that she is unfit to be your wife. She is not of that class 
from which I would wish to see you choose.” 

“ She is of the same class as Griselda Grantly.” 

“ No, dearest. I think you are in error there. The Grantlys have 
moved in a different sphere of life. I think you must feel that they 
are 3s 

“Upon my word, mother, I don’t. One man is Rector of Plumstead, 
and the other is Vicar of Framley. But it is no good-arguing that. I 
want you to take to Lucy Robarts. I have come to you on purpose to 
ask it of you as a favour.” 

“Do you mean as your wife, Ludovic ?” 

“Yes; as my wife.” 

“ Am I to understand that you are—are engaged to her?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that I am—not actually engaged to her. But 
you may take this for granted, that, as far as it lies in my power, I intend 
to become so. My mind is made up, and I certainly shall not alter it.” 

“ And the young lady knows all this?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Horrid, sly, detestable, underhand girl,” Lady Lufton said to her- 
self, not being by any means brave enough to speak out such language 
before her son. What hope could there be if Lord Lufton had already 
committed himself by a positive offer? “And her brother, and Mrs. 
Robarts; are they aware of it?” 

“Yes; both of them.” 

“ And both approve of it?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that. I have not seen Mrs. Robarts, and do not 
know what may be her opinion. ‘To speak my mind honestly about Mark, 
I do not think he does cordially approve. He is afraid of you, and would 
be desirous of knowing what you think.” 

“T am glad, at any rate, to hear that,” said Lady Lufton, gravely. 
“ Had he done anything to encourage this, it would have been very base.” 
And then there was another short period of silence. 

Lord Lufton had determined not to explain to his mother the whole 
state of the case. He would not tell her that everything depended on her 
word—that Lucy was ready to marry him only on condition that she, 
Lady Lufton, would desire her to do so. He would not let her kuow that 
everything depended on her—according to Lucy’s present verdict. He 
had a strong disinclination to ask his mother’s permission to get marricd ; 
and he would have to ask it were he to tell her the whole truth. His 
object was to make her think well of Lucy, and to induce her to be kind, 
and generous, and affectionate down at Framley. Then things would all 
turn out comfortably when he again visited that place, as he intended to 
do on his return from Norway. So much he thought it possible he might 
effect, relying on his mother’s probable calculation that it would be use- 
less for her to oppose a measure which she had no power of stopping 
by authority. But were he to tell her that she was to be the final judge, 
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that everything was to depend on her will, then, so thought Lord Lufton, 
that permission would in all probability be refused. 

“ Well, mother, what answer do you intend to give me?” he said. 
“‘ My mind is positively made up. I should not have come to you had 
not that been the case. You will now be going down home, and I would 
wish you to treat Lucy as you yourself would wish to treat any girl to 
whom you knew that I was engaged.” 

“ But you say that you are not engaged.” 

“ No, I am not; but I have made my offer to her, and I have not been 
rejected. She has confessed that she—loves me,—not to myself, but to her 
brother. Under these circumstances, may I count upon your obliging me?” 

There was something in his manner which almost frightened his 
mother, and made her think that there was more behind than was told to 
her. Generally speaking, his manner was open, gentle, and unguarded ; 
but now he spoke as though he had prepared his words, and was resolved 
on being harsh as well as obstinate. 

“Tam so much taken by surprise, Ludovic, that I can hardly give 
you an answer. If you ask me whether I approve of such a marriage, 
I must say that I do not; I think that you would be throwing yourself 
away in marrying Miss Robarts.” 

“That is because you do not know her.” 

“May it not be possible that I know her better than you do, dear 
Ludovic? You have been flirting with her , 


“T hate that word; it always sounds to me to be vulgar.” 

“T will say making love to her, if you like it better ; and gentlemen 
under these circumstances will sometimes become infatuated.” 

“You would not have a man marry a girl without making love to her. 
The fact is, mother, that your tastes and mine are not exactly the same ; 


” 


you like silent beauty, whereas I like talking beauty, and then 

“Do you call Miss Robarts beautiful? ” 

“Yes, I do; very beautiful; she has the beauty that I admire. 
Good-bye now, mother, I shall not see you again before I start. It will 
be no use writing, as I shall be away so short a time, and I don’t quite 
know where we shall be. I shall come down to Framley immediately I 
return, and shall learn from you how the land lies. I have told you my 
wishes, and you will consider how far you think it right to full in with 
them.” He then kissed her, and without waiting for her reply he took 
his leave. 

Poor Lady Lufton, when she was left to herself, felt that her head was 
going round and round. Was this to be the end of all her ambition,—of 
all her love for her son? and was this to be the result of all her kindness 
to the Robarts’s? She almost hated Mark Robarts as she reflected that 
she had been the means of bringing him and his sister to Framley. She 
thought over all his sins, his absences from the parish, his visit to Gatherum 
Castle, his dealings with reference to that farm which was to have been 
sold, his hunting, and then his acceptance of that stall given, as she had 
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been told, through the Omnium interest. How could she love him at such 
a moment as this? And then she thought of his wife. Could it be 
possible that Fanny Robarts, her own friend Fanny, would be so untrue 
to her as to lend any assistance to such a marriage as this; as not to 
use all her power in preventing it? She had spoken to Fanny on this 
very subject,—not fearing for her son, but with a general idea of the 
impropriety of intimacies between such girls as Lucy and such men as 
Lord Lufton, and then Fanny had agreed with her. Could it be possible 
that even she must be regarded as an enemy ? . 

And then by degrees Lady Lufton began to reflect what steps she had 
better take. In the first place, should she give in at once, and consent to 
the marriage? The only thing quite certain to her was this, that life 
would be not worth having if she were forced into a permanent quarrel 
with her son. Such an event would probably kill her. When she read 
of quarrels in other noble families—and the accounts of such quarrels 
will sometimes, unfortunately, force themselves upon the attention of un- 
willing readers—she would hug herself, with a spirit that was almost 
pharisaical, reflecting that her destiny was not like that of others. Such 
quarrels and hatreds between fathers and daughters, and mothers and sons, 
were in her eyes disreputable to all the persons concerned. She had 
lived happily with her husband, comfortably with her neighbours, respect- 
ably with the world, and, above all things, affectionately with her children. 
She spoke everywhere of Lord Lufton as though he were nearly perfect,— 
and in so speaking, she had not belied her convictions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, would not any marriage be better than a quarrel ? 

But then, again, how much of the pride of her daily life would be 
destroyed by such a match as that! And might it not be within her 
power to prevent it without any quarrel? That her son would be sick of 
such a chit as Lucy before he had been married to her six months—of 
that Lady Lufton entertained no doubt, and therefore her conscience would 
not be disquieted in disturbing the consummation of an arrangement so 
pernicious. It was evident that the matter was not considered as settled 
even by her son; and also evident that he regarded the matter as being in 
some way dependent on his mother’s consent. On the whole, might it not 
be better for her—better for them all, that she should think wholly of 
her duty, and not of the disagreeable results to which that duty might 
possibly lead? It could not be her duty to accede to such an alliance ; 
and therefore she would do her best to prevent it. Such, at least, should 
be her attempt in the first instance. 

Having so decided, she next resolved on her course of action. 
Immediately on her arrival at Framley, she would send for Lucy Robarts, 
and use all her eloquence—and perhaps also a little of that stern dignity 
for which she was so remarkable—in explaining to that young lady how 
very wicked it was on her part to think of forcing herself into such a 
family as that of the Luftons. She would explain to Lucy that no happi- 
ness could come of it, that people placed by misfortune above their sphere 
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are always miserable ; and, in short, make use of all those excellent moral 
lessons which are so customary on such occasions. The morality might, 
perhaps, be thrown away ; but Lady Lufton depended much on her dignified 
sternness. And then, having so resolved, she prepared for her journey 
home. 

Very little had been said at Framley Parsonage about Lord Lufton’s 
offer after the departure of that gentleman; very little, at least, in Lucy’s 
presence. That the parson and his wife should talk about it between 
themselves was a matter of course; but very few words were spoken on 
the matter either by or to Lucy. She was left to her own thoughts, and 
possibly to her own hopes. 

And then other matters came up at Framley which turned the current 
of interest into other tracks. In the first place there was the visit made 
by Mr. Sowerby to the Dragon of Wantly, and the consequent revelation 
made by Mark Robarts to his wife. And while that latter subject was yet 
new, before Fanny and Lucy had as yet made up their minds as to all the 
little economies which might be practised in the household without serious 
detriment to the master’s comfort, news reached them that Mrs. Crawley of 
Hogglestock had been stricken with fever. Nothing of the kind could 
well be more dreadful than this. To those who knew the family it 
seemed impossible that their most ordinary wants could be supplied if that 
courageous head were even for a day laid low; and then the poverty of 
poor Mr. Crawley was such that the sad necessities of a sick bed could 
hardly be supplied without assistance. 

“«T will go over at once,” said Fanny. 

“My dear!” said her husband. “It is typhus, and you must first 
think of the children. I will go.” 

“ What on earth could you do, Mark?” said his wife. ‘“ Men on such 
occasions are almost worse than useless; and then they are so much more 
liable to infection.” 

“‘T have no children, nor am I a man,” said Lucy, smiling ; “for both 
of which exemptions I am thankful. I will go, and when I come back I 
will keep clear of the bairns.” 

So it was settled, and Lucy started in the pony-carriage, carrying 
with her such things from the parsonage storehouse as were thought to be 
suitable to the wants of the sick lady at Hogglestock. When she arrived 
there, she made her way into the house, finding the door open, and not 
being able to obtain the assistance of the servant girl in ushering her 
in. In the parlour she found Grace Crawley, the eldest child, sitting 
demurely in her mother’s chair nursing an infant. She, Grace herself, 
was still a young child, but not the less, on this occasion of well-under- 
stood sorrow, did she go through her task not only with zeal but almost 
with solemnity. Her brother, a boy of six years old, was with her, and 
he had the care of another baby. There they sat in a cluster, quiet, 
grave, and silent, attending on themselves, because it had been willed by 
fate that no one else should attend on them. 
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“ How is your mamma, dear Grace ?” said Lucy, walking up to her, 
and holding out her hand. 

“ Poor mamma is very ill, indeed,” said Grace. 

“‘ And papa is very unhappy,” said Bobby, the boy. 

“T can’t get up because of baby,” said Grace; “but Bobby can go 
and call papa out.” 

“T will knock at the door,” said Lucy, and so saying she walked up to 
the bedroom door, and tapped against it lightly. She repeated this for the 
third time before she was summoned in by a low hoarse voice, and then 
on entering she saw Mr. Crawley standing by the bedside with a book in 
his hand. He looked at her uncomfortably, in a manner which seemed to 
show that he was annoyed by this intrusion, and Lucy was aware that she 
had disturbed him while at prayers by the bedside of his wife. He came 
across the room, however, and shook hands with her, and answered her 
inquiries in his ordinary grave and solemn voice. 

“Mrs. Crawley is very ill,” he said, “very ill. God has stricken 
us heavily, but His will be done. But you had better not go to her, 
Miss Robarts. It is typhus.” 

The caution, however, was too late; for Lucy was already by the bed- 
side, and had taken the hand of the sick woman, which had been extended 
on.the coverlid to greet her. ‘Dear Miss Robarts,” said a weak voice. 
“ This is very good of you; but it makes me unhappy to see you here.” 

Lucy lost no time in taking sundry matters into her own hands, and 
ascertaining what was most wanted in that wretched household. For it 
was wretched enough. Their only servant, a girl of sixteen, had been 
taken away by her mother as soon as it became known that Mrs. Crawley 
was ill with fever. The poor mother, to give her her.due, had promised 
to come down morning and evening herself, to do such work as might be 
done in an hour or so; but she could not, she said, leave her child to catch 
the fever. And now, at the period of Lucy’s visit, no step had been taken 
to procure a nurse, Mr. Crawley having resolved to take upon himself the 
duties of that position. In his absolute ignorance of all sanatory measures, 
he had thrown himself on his knees to pray; and if prayers—true prayers 
—might succour his poor wife, of such succour she might be confident. 
Lucy, however, thought that other aid also was wanting to her. 

“Tf you can do anything for us,” said Mrs. Crawley, “let it be for the 
poor children.” 

“T will have them all moved from this till you are better,” said Lucy, 
boldly. 

“Moved!” said Mr. Crawley, who even now, even in his present 
strait, felt a repugnance to the idea that any one should relieve him of any 
portion of his burden. 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “I am sure it will be better that you should lose 
them for a week or two, till Mrs. Crawley may be able to leave her room.” 

“ But where are they to go?” said he, very gloomily. 

As to this Lucy was not as yet able to say anything. Indeed when 
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she left Framley Parsonage there had been no time for discussion. She 
would go back and talk it all over with Fanny, and find out in what way 
the children might be best put out of danger. Why should they not all 
be harboured at the parsonage, as soon as assurance could be felt that 
they were not tainted with the poison of the fever? An English lady of 
the right sort will do all things but one for a sick neighbour; but for no 
neighbour will she wittingly admit contagious sickness within the pre- 
cincts of her own nursery. 

Lucy unloaded her jellies and her febrifuges, Mr. Crawley frowning 
at her bitterly the while. It had come to this with him, that food had 
been brought into his house, as an act of charity, in his very presence, 
and in his heart of hearts he disliked Lucy Robarts in that she had 
brought it. He could not cause the jars and the pots to be replaced in 
the pony-carriage, as he would have done had the position of his wife 
been different. In her state it would have been barbarous to refuse them, 
and barbarous also to have created the /racas of a refusal; but each parcel 
that was introduced was an additional weight laid on the sore withers of 
his pride, till the total burden became almost intolerable. All this his 
wife saw and recognized even in her illness, and did make some slight 
ineffectual efforts to give him ease; but Lucy in her new power was ruth- 
less, and the chicken to make the chicken-broth was taken out of the 
basket under his very nose. 

But Lucy did not remain long. She had made up her mind what it 
behoved her to do herself, and she was soon ready to return to Framley. 
“T shall be back again, Mr. Crawley,” she said, “ probably this evening, 
and I shall stay with her till she is better.” ‘ Nurses don’t want rooms,” 
she went on to say, when Mr. Crawley muttered something as to there 
being no bed-chamber. “TI shall make up some sort of a litter near her; 
you'll see that I shall be very snug.” And then she got into the pony- 
chaise, and drove herself home. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tur Story oF Kina COoPHETUA. 


Lucy as she drove herself home had much as to which it was necessary 
that she should arouse her thoughts. That she would go back and nurse 
Mrs. Crawley through her fever she was resolved. She was free agent 
enough to take so much on herself, and to feel sure that she could carry 
it through. But how was she to redeem her promise about the children ? 
Twenty plans ran through her mind, as to farm-houses in which they 
might be placed, or cottages which might be hired for them; but all these 
entailed the want of money; and at the present moment, were not all the 
inhabitants of the parsonage pledged to a dire economy? This use of the 
pony-carriage would have been illicit under any circumstances less press- 
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ing than the present, for it had been decided that the carriage, and even 
poor Puck himself, should be sold. She had, however, given her promise 
about the children, and though her own stock of money was very low, 
that promise should be redeemed. 

When she reached the parsonage she was of course full of her schemes, 
but she found that another subject of interest had come up in her absence, 
which prevented her from obtaining the undivided attention of her sister- 
in-law to her present plans. Lady Lufton had returned that day, and 
immediately on her return had sent up a note addressed to Miss Lucy 
Robarts, which note was in Fanny’s hands when Lucy stepped out of the 
pony-carriage. The servant who brought it had asked for an answer, and 
a verbal answer had been sent, saying that Miss Robarts was away from 
home, and would herself send a reply when she returned. It cannot be 
denied that the colour came to Lucy’s face, and that her hand trembled 
when she took the note from Fanny in the drawing-room. Everything 
in the world to her might depend on what that note contained ; and yet she 
did not open it at once, but stood with it in her hand, and when Fanny 
pressed her on the subject, still endeavoured to bring back the conversa- 
tion to the subject of Mrs. Crawley. 

But yet her mind was intent on the letter, and she had already augured 
ill from the handwriting and even from the words of the address. Had 
Lady Lufton intended to be propitious, she would have directed her letter 
to Miss Robarts, without the Christian name; so at least argued Lucy, 
—quite unconsciously, as one does argue in such matters. One forms half 
the.conclusions of one’s life without any distinct knowledge that the 
premises have even passed through one’s mind. 

They were now alone together, as Mark was out. 

“Won't you open her letter?” said Mrs. Robarts. 

“Yes, immediately; but, Fanny, I must speak to you about Mrs, 
Crawley first. I must go back there this evening, and stay there; I have 
promised to do so, and shall certainly keep my promise. I have promised 
also that the children shall be taken away, and we must arrange about 
that. It is dreadful, the state she is in. There is no one to see to her 
but Mr. Crawley, and the children are altogether left to themselves.” 

“Do you mean that you are going back to stay ?” 

“Yes, certainly; Ihave made a distinct promise that I would do so. 
And about the children ; could not you manage for the children, Fanny,— 
not perhaps in the house ; at least not at first perhaps?” And yet during 
all the time that she was thus speaking and pleading for the Crawleys, 
she was endeavouring to imagine what might be the contents of that letter 
which she held between her fingers. 

“ And is she so very ill?” asked Mrs. Robarts. 

“I cannot say how ill she may be, except this, that she certainly has 
typhus fever. They have had some doctor, or doctor's assistant from 
Silverbridge ; but it seems to me that they are greatly in want of better 
advice.” 
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“But, Lucy, will you not read your letter? It is astonishing to me 
that you should be so indifferent about it.” 

Lucy was anything but indifferent, and now did proceed to tear the 
envelope. ‘The note was very short, and ran in these words,— 


“My prar Miss Ronarts,—I am particularly anxious to see you, and shall feel 
much obliged to you if you can step over to me here, at Framley Court. I must 


‘apologize for taking this liberty with you, but you will probably feel that an interview 


here would suit us both better than one at the parsonage, Truly yours, 
“M. Lurron.” 

“ There; Iam in for it now,” said Lucy, handing the note over to 
Mrs. Robarts. ‘I shall have to be talked to as never poor girl was talked 
to before ; and when one thinks of what I have done, it is hard.” 

“Yes; and of what you have not done.” 

“ Exactly ; and of what I have not done. But I suppose I must go,” 
and she proceeded to re-tie the strings of her bonnet, which slie had 
loosened. 

“Do you mean that you are going over at once?” 

“Yes ; immediately. Why not? it will be better to have it over, and 
then I can go to the Crawleys. But, Fanny, the pity of it is that I know 
it all as well as though it had been already spoken; and what good’can 
there be in my having to endure it? Can’t you fancy the tone in which 
she will explain to me the conventional inconveniences which arose when 
King Cophetua wculd marry the beggar’s daughter? how she will explain 
what Griselda went through ;—not the archdeacon’s daughter, but the other 
Griselda ?” 

“ But it all came right with her.” 

“Yes; but then I am not Griselda, and she will explain how it would 
certainly all go wrong with me. But what’s the good when I know it all 
beforehand ?. Have I not desired King Cophetua to take himself and 
sceptre elsewhere ?” 

And then she started, having first said another word or two about the 
Crawley children, and obtained a promise of Puck and the pony-carriage 
for the afternoon. It was also almost agreed that Puck on his return to 
Framley should bring back the four children with him; but on this sub- 
ject it was necessary that Mark should be consulted. The present scheme 
was to prepare for them a room outside the house, once the dairy, at 
present occupied by the groom and his wife; and to bring them into the 
house as soon as it was manifest that there was no danger from infection. 
But all this was to be matter for deliberation. 

Fanny wanted her to send over a note, in reply to Lady Lufton’s, as 
harbinger of her coming; but Lucy marched off, hardly answering this 
proposition. 

“« What's the use of such a deal of ceremony,” shesaid. “I knowshe’s 
at home; and if she is not, I shall only lose ten minutes in going.” And 
so she went, and on reaching the door of Framley Court house found that 
her ladyship was at home. Her heart almost came to her mouth as she 
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was told so, and then, in two minutes’ time, she found herself in the little 
room upstairs. In that little room we found ourselves once before,—you, 
and I, O my reader ;—but Lucy had never before visited that hallowed 
precinct. ‘lhere was something in its air calculated to inspire awe in those 
who first saw Lady Lufton sitting bolt upright in the cane-bottomed arm- 
chair, which she always occupied when at work at her books and papers; 
and this she knew when she determined to receive Lucy in that apartment. 
But there was there another arm-chair, an easy, cozy chair, which stood 
by the fireside; and for those who had caught Lady Lufton napping in 
that chair of an afternoon, some of this awe had perhaps been dissipated. 

“Miss Robarts,” she said, not rising from her chair, but holding out 
her hand to her visitor; “Iam much obliged to you for having come 
over to me here. You, no doubt, are aware of the subject on which I 
wish to speak to you, and will agree with me that it is better that we 
should meet here than over at the parsonage.” 

In answer to which Lucy merely bowed her head, and took her seat 
on the chair which had been prepared for her. 

“ My son,” continued her ladyship, “ has spoken to me on the subject 
of——I think I understand, Miss Robarts, that there has been no engage- 
meht between you and him?” 

“None whatever,” said Lucy. ‘ He made me an offer and I refused 
him.” This she said very sharply;—more so undoubtedly than the 
circumstances required; and with a brusqueness that was injudicious as 
well as uncourteous. But at the moment, she was thinking of her own 
position with reference to Lady Lufton—not to Lord Lufton; and of her 
feelings with reference to the lady—not to-the gentleman. 

“Oh,” said Lady Lufton, a little startled by the manner of the com- 
munication. ‘Then I am to understand that there is nothing now going 
on between you and my son ;—that the whole affair is over? ” 

“ That depends entirely upon you.” 

“On me! does it?” 

“JT do not know what your son may have told you, Lady Lufton. 
For myself, I do not care to have any secrets from you in this matter ; 
and as he has spoken to you about it, I suppose that such is his wish also. 
Am I right in presuming that he has spoken to you on the subject? ” 

“Yes, he has; and it is for that reason that I have taken the liberty 
of sending for you.” 

“ And may I ask what he has told you? I mean, of course, as regards 
myself,” said Lucy. 

Lady Lufton, before she answered this question, began to reflect that 
the young lady was taking too much of the initiative in this conversation, 
and was, in fact, playing the game in her own fashion, which was not at 
all in accordance with those motives which had induced Lady Lufton to 
send for her. 

“He has told me that he made you an offer of marriage,” replied Lady 
Lufton; “a matter which, of course, is very serious to me, as his mother; 
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and I have thought, therefore, that I had better see you, and appeal to 
your own good sense and judgment and high feeling. Of course you are 
aware ——” 

Now was coming the lecture to be illustrated by King Cophetua and 
Griselda, as Lucy had suggested to Mrs. Robarts; but she succeeded in 
stopping it for awhile. 

“ And did Lord Lufton tell you what was my answer?” 

“Not in words. But you yourself now say that you refused him; 
and I must express my admiration for your good ‘i 

“Wait half a moment, Lady Lufton. Your son did make me an offer. 
He made it to me in person, up at the parsonage, and I then refused him ;— 
foolishly, as I now believe, for I dearly love him. But I did so from a 
mixture of feelings which I need not, perhaps, explain; that most promi- 
nent, no doubt, was a fear of your displeasure. And then he came again, 
not to me but to my brother, and urged his suit to him. Nothing can 
have been kinder to me, more noble, more loving, more generous, than his 
conduct. At first I thought, when he was speaking to myself, that he was 
led on thoughtlessly to say all that he did say. I did not trust his love, 
though I saw that he did trust it himself. But I could not but trust it 
when he came again—to my brother, and made his proposal to him. I 
don’t know whether you will understand me, Lady Lufton ; but a girl 
placed as I am feels ten times more assurance in such a tender of affection 
as that, than in one made to herself, at the spur of the moment, perhaps. 
And then you must remember that I—I myself—I loved him from the first. 
I was foolish enough to think that I could know him and not love him.” 

“T saw all that going on,” said Lady Lufton, with a certain assumption 
of wisdom about her; “ and took steps which I hoped would have put a 
stop to it in time.” 

“Everybody saw it. It was a matter of course,” said Lucy, destroy- 
ing her ladyship’s wisdom at a blow. ‘ Well; I did learn to love him, 
not meaning to do so ; and I do love him with all my heart. It is no use 
my striving to think that I do not; and I could stand with him at the 
altar to-morrow and give him my hand, feeling that I was doing my duty 
by him, as a woman should do. And now he has told you of his love, 
and I believe in that as I do in my own ” And then for a moment 
she paused. 

“But, my dear Miss Robarts——” began Lady Lufton. 

Lucy, however, had now worked herself up into a condition of power, 
and would not allow her ladyship to interrupt her in her speech. 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Lufton ; I shall have done directly, and 
then I will hear you. And so my brother came to me, not urging this 
suit, expressing no wish for such a marriage, but allowing me to judge 
for myself, and proposing that I should see your son again on the following 
morning. Had I done so, I could not but have accepted him. Think 
of it, Lady Lufton. How could I have done other than accept him, see- 
ing that.in my heart I had accepted his love already ?” 
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“Well 2?” said Lady Lufton, not wishing now to put in any speech 
of her own. 

“‘T did not see him—I refused to do so—because I was a coward. I 
could not endure to come into this house as your son’s wife, and be 
coldly looked on by your son’s mother. Much as I loved him, much as 
I do love him, dearly as I prize the generous offer which he came down 
here to repeat to me, I could not live with him to be made the object 
of your scorn, I sent him word, therefore, that I would have him when 
you would ask me, and not before.” 

And then, having thus pleaded her cause—and pleaded as she believed 
the cause of her lover also, she ceased from speaking, and prepared her- 
self to listen to the story of King Cophetua. 

But Lady Lufton felt considerable difficulty in commencing her speech. 
In the first place she was by no means a hard-hearted or a selfish woman; 
and were it not that her own son was concerned, and all the glory which 
was reflected upon her from her son, her sympathies would have been 
given to Lucy Robarts. As it was, she did sympathize with her, and 
admire her, and to a certain extent like her. She began also to under- 
stand what it was that had brought about her son’s love, and to feel that 
but for certain unfortunate concomitant circumstances the girl before her 
might have made a fitting Lady Lufton. Lucy had grown bigger in her 
eyes white’ sitting there and talking, and had lost much of that missish 
want of importance—that lack of social weight which Lady Lufton in 
her own opinion had always imputed to her. <A girl that could thus 
speak up and explain her own position now, would be able to speak up 
and explain her own, and perhaps some other positions at any future time. 

But not for all, or any of these reasons did Lady Lufton think of giving 
way. The power of making or marring this marriage was placed in her 
hands, as was very fitting, and that power it behoved her to use, as best 
she might use it, to her son’s advantage. Much as she might admire 
Lucy, she could not sacrifice her son to that admiration. The unfortu- 
nate concomitant circumstances still remained, and were of sufficient 
force, as she thought, to make such a marriage inexpedient. Lucy was 
the sister of 2 gentleman, who by his peculiar position as parish clergyman 
of Framley was unfitted to be the brother-in-law of the owner of Framley. 
Nobody liked clergymen better than Lady Lufton, or was more willing 
to live with them on terms of affectionate intimacy, but she could not get 
over the feeling that the clergyman of her own parish,—or of her son’s,— 
vas a part of her own establishment, of her own appanage,—or of his,— 
and that it could not be well that Lord Lufton should marry among his 
own—dependants. Lady Lufton would not have used the word, but she 
did think it. And then, too, Lucy’s education had been so deficient. 
She had had no one about her in early life accustomed to the ways of,—— 
of what shall I say, without making Lady Lufton appear more worldly 
than she was? Lucy’s wants in this respect, not to be defined in words, 
had been exemplified by the very way in which she had just now stated 
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her case. She had shown talent, good temper, and sound judgment ; 
but there had been no quiet, no repose about her. The species of power 
in young ladies which Lady Lufton most admired was the vis inertie 
belonging to beautiful and dignified reticence; of this poor Lucy had 
none. ‘Then, too, she had no fortune, which, though a minor evil, was 
an evil ; and she had no birth, in the high-life sense of the word, which 
was a greater evil. And then, though her eyes had sparkled when she 
confessed her love, Lady Lufton was not prepared to admit that she was 
possessed of positive beauty. Such were the unfortunate concomitant 
‘Areumstances which still induced Lady Lufton to resolve that the match 
must be marred. 

But the performance of her part in this play was much more difficult 
than she had imagined, and she found herself obliged to sit silent for a 
minute or two, during which, sss i Miss Robarts made no attempt 
at further speech. 

“T am greatly struck,” Lady Lufton said at last, “ by the excellent 
sense you have displayed in the whole of this affair; and you must allow 
me to say, Miss Robarts, that I now regard you with very different 
feelings from those which I entertained when I deft London.” Upon this 
Lucy bowed her head, slightly but very stiffly ; acknowledging rather the 
former censure implied than the present eulogium expressed. 

“But my feelings,” continued Lady Lufton, “my strongest feelings 
in this matter must be those of a mother. What might be my conduct 
if such a marriage did take place, I need not now consider. But I must 
confess that I should think such a marriage very—very ill judged. A 
better hearted young man than Lord Lufton does not exist, nor one with 
better principles, or a deeper regard for his word; but he is exactly the 
man to be mistaken in any hurried outlook as to his future life. Were 
you and he to become man and wife, such a marriage would tend to the 
happiness neither of him nor of you.” 

It was clear that the whole lecture was now coming; and as Lucy had 
openly declared her own weakness, and thrown all the power of decision 
into the hands of Lady Lufton, she did not see why she should endure this. 

“We need not argue about that, Lady Lufton,” she said. “I have 
told you the only circumstances under which I would marry your son; 
and you, at any rate, are safe.” 

“No; I was not wishing to argue,” answered Lady Lufton, almost 
humbly ; “but I was desirous of excusing myself to you, so that you 
should not think me cruel in withholding my consent. I wished to make 
you believe that I was doing the best for my son.” 

“T am sure that you think you are, and therefore no excuse is 
necessary.” 

“No; exactly; of course it is a matter of opinion, and I do think so. 
I cannot believe that this marriage would make either of you happy, and 
therefore I should be very wrong to express my consent.” 

“Then, Lady Lufton,” said Lucy, rising from her chair, “I suppose 
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we have both now said what is necessary, and I will therefore wish ycu’ 


good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Robarts. I wish I could make you understand how 
very highly I regard your conduct in this matter. It has been above all 
praise, and so I shall not hesitate to say when speaking of it to your rela- 
tives.” This was disagreeable enough to Lucy, who cared but little for 
any praise which Lady Lufton might express to her relatives in this matter. 
“ And pray,” continued Lady Lufton, “ give my best love to Mrs. Robarts, 
and tell her that I shall hope to see her over here very soon, and 
Mr. Robarts also. I would name a day for you all to dine, but perhaps 
it will be better that I should have a little talk with Fanny first.” 

Lucy muttered something, which was intended to signify that any such 
dinner-party had better not be made up with the intention of including 
her, and then took her leave. She had decidedly had the best of the 
interview, and there was a consciousness of this in her heart as she 
allowed Lady Lufton to shake hands with her. She had stopped her 
antagonist short on each occasion on which an attempt had been made 
to produce the homily which had been prepared, and during the interview 
had spoken probably three words for every one which her ladyship had 
been able to utter. But, nevertheless, there was a bitter feeling of dis- 
appointment about her heart as she walked back home; and a feeling, 
also, that she herself had caused her own unhappiness. Why should she 
have been so romantic and chivalrous and self-sacrificing, seeing that 
her romance and chivalry had all been to his detriment as well as to 
hers,—seeing that she sacrificed him as well as herself? Why should she 
have been so anxious to play into Lady Lufton’s hands? It was not 
because she thought it right, as a general social rule, that a lady should 
refuse a gentleman’s hand, unless the gentleman’s mother were a consent- 
ing party to the marriage. She would have held any such doctrine as 
absurd. The lady, she would have said, would have had to look to her 
own family and no further. It was not virtue but cowardice which had 
influenced her, and she had none of that solace which may come to us in 
misfortune from a consciousness that our own conduct has been blameless. 
Lady Lufton had inspired her with awe, and any such feeling on her part 
was mean, ignoble, and unbecoming the spirit with which she wished to 
think that she was endowed. That was the accusation which she brought 
against herself, and it forbade her to feel any triumph as to the result of 
her interview. 

When she reached the parsonage, Mark was there, and they were of 
course expecting her. ‘“ Well,” said she, in her short, hurried manner, 
“is Puck ready again? I have no time to lose, and I must go and pack 
up a few things. Have you settled about the children, Fanny?” 

“Yes; I will tell you directly ; but you have seen Lady Lufton?” 

“Seen her! Oh, yes, of course I have seen her. Did she not send 
for me? and in that case it was not on the cards that I should disobey her.” 

“ And what did she say?” 
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“How green you are, Mark; and not only green, but impolite also, to 
make me repeat the story of my own disgrace. Of course she told me 
that she did not intend that I should marry my lord, her son; and of 
course I said that under those circumstances I should not think of doing 
such a thing.” 

“Lucy, I cannot understand you,” said Fanny, very gravely. “Iam 
sometimes inclined to doubt whether you have any deep feeling in the 
matter or not. If you have, how can you bring yourself to joke about it?” 

“Well, it is singular; and sometimes I doubt myself whether I have. 
I ought to be pale, ought I not? and very thin, and to go mad by degrees? 
I have not the least intention of doing anything of the kind, and, therefore, 
the matter is not worth any further notice.” 

“But was she civil to you, Lucy?” asked Mark; “civil in her 
manner, you know ?” 

“Oh, uncommonly so. You will hardly believe it, but she actually 
asked me to dine. She always does, you know, when she wants to show 
her good-humour. If you’d broken your leg, and she wished to commi- 
serate you, she’d ask you to dinner.” 

“TI suppose she meant to be kind,” said Fanny, who was not disposed 
to give up her old friend, though she was quite ready to fight Lucy's 
battle, if there were any occasion for a battle to be fought. 

“Lucy is so perverse,” said Mark, “ that it is impossible to learn from 
her what really has taken place.” 

“Upon my word, then, you know it all as well as I can tell you. She 
asked me if Lord Lufton had made me an offer. I said, yes. She asked 
next, if I meant to accept it. Not without her approval, I said. And 
then she asked us all to dinner. That is exactly what took place, and 
I cannot see that I have been perverse at all.” After that she threw 
herself into a chair, and Mark and Fanny stood looking at each other. 

“Mark,” she said, after a while, ‘don’t be unkind to me. I make 
as little of it as I can, for all our sakes. It is better so, Fanny, than that 
I should go about moaning, like a sick cow;” and then they looked at 
her, and saw that the tears were already brimming over from her eyes. 

“ Dearest, dearest Lucy,” said Fanny, immediately going down on her 
knees before her, “ I won’t be unkind to you again.” And then they had 
a great cry together. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


KIDNAPPING AT HOGGLESTOCK. 


THE great cry, however, did not take long, and Lucy was soon in the 
pony-carriage again. On this occasion her brother volunteered to drive 
her, and it was now understood that he was to bring back with him all the 
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Crawley children. The whole thing had been arranged; the groom and 
his wife were to be taken into the house, and the big bedroom across the 
yard, usually occupied by them, was to be converted into a quarantine 
hospital until such time as it might be safe to pull down the yellow flag. 
They were about half way on their road to Hogglestock when they were 
overtaken by a man on horseback, whom, when he came up beside them, 
Mr. Robarts recognized as Dr. Arabin, Dean of Barchester, and head of 
the chapter to which he himself belonged. It immediately appeared that 
the dean also was going to Hogglestock, having heard of the misfortune 
tliat had befallen his friends there; he had, he said, started as soon as the 
news reached him, in order that he might ascertain how best he might 
render assistance. To effect this he had undertaken a ride of nearly forty 
miles, and explained that he did not expect to reach home again much 
before midnight. 

“You pass by Framley ? ” said Robarts. 

“Yes, I do,” said the dean. 

“Then of course you will dine with us as you go home; you and your 
horse also, which will be quite as important.” This having been duly 
settled, and the proper ceremony of introduction having taken place 
between the dean and Lucy, they proceeded to discuss the character of 
Mr. Crawley. 

“ T have known him ail my life,” said the dean, “ having been at school 
and college with him, and for years since that I was on terms of the closest 
intimacy with him ; but in spite of that, I do not know how to help him in 
his need. A protder-hearted man I never met, or one less willing to 
share his sorrows With his friends.” 

“T have often heard him speak of you,” said Mark. 

“One of the bitterest feelings I have is that a man so dear to me 
should live so near to me, and that I should see so little of him. But 
what can I do? He will not come to my house; and when I go to 
his he is angry with me because I wear a shovel hat and ride on 
horseback.” 

“T should leave my hat and my horse at the borders of the last 
parish,” said Lucy, timidly. 

“Well; yes, certainly; one ought not to give offence even in such 
matters as that; but my coat and waistcoat would then be equally ob- 
jectionable. I have changed,—in outward matters I mean, and he has 
not. That irritates him, and unless I could be what I was in the old days, 
he will not look at me with the same eyes ;’’ and then-he rode on, in order, 
as he said, that the first pang of the interview might be over before 
Robarts and his sister came upon the scene. 

Mr. Crawley was standing before his door, leaning over the little wooden 
railing, -when the dean trotted up on his horse. He had come out after 
hours of close watching to get a few mouthfuls of the sweet summer air, 
and as he stood there lie held the youngest of his children in his arms. 
The poor little baby sat there, quiet irideed, but hardly happy. This 
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father, though he loved his offspring with an affection as intense as that 
which human nature can supply, was not gifted with the knack of making 
children fond of him; for it is hardly more than a knack, that aptitude 
which some men have of gaining the good graces of the young. Such 
men are not always the best fathers or the safest guardians; but they 
carry about with them a certain duc ad me which children recognize, and 
which in three minutes upsets all the barriers between five and five-and- 
forty. But Mr. Crawley was a stern man, thinking ever of the souls and 
minds of his bairns—as a father should do; and thinking also that every 
season was fitted for operating on these souls and minds—as, perhaps, he 
should not have done either as a father or asateacher. And consequently 
his children avoided him when the choice was given them, thereby 
adding fresh wounds to his torn heart, but by no means quenching any of 
the great love with which he regarded them. 

He was standing there thus with a placid little baby in his arms—a 
baby placid enough, but one that would not kiss him eagerly, and 
stroke his face with her soft little hands, as he would have had her do— 
when he saw the dean coming towards him. He was sharp-sighted as a 
lynx out in the open air, though now obliged to pore over his well-fingered 
books with spectacles on his nose; and thus he knew his friend from a 
long distance, and had time to meditate the mode of his greeting. He too 
doubtless had come, if not with jelly and chicken, then with money and 
advice ;—with money and advice such as a thriving dean might offer 
to a poor brother clergyman ; and Mr. Crawley, though no husband could 
possibly be more anxious for a wife’s safety than he was, immediately put 
his back up and began to bethink himself how these tenders might be 
rejected. 

“How is she?” were the first words which the dean spoke as he 
pulled up his horse close to the little gate, and put out his hand to take 
that of his friend. 

‘“‘ How are you, Arabin?” said he. “It is very kind of you to come 
so far, seeing how much there is to keep you at Barchester. I cannot say 
that she is any better, but I do not know that she is worse. Sometimes 
I fancy that she is delirious, though I hardly know. At any rate her 
mind wanders, and then after that she sleeps.” 

“ But is the fever less?” 

“ Sometimes less and sometimes more, I imagine.” 

“ And the children?” 

“Poor things; they are well as yet.” 

“They must be taken from this, Crawley, as a matter of course.” 

Mr. Crawley fancied that there was a tone of authority in the dean’s 
advice, and immediately put himself into opposition. 

“T do not know how that may be ; I have not yet made up my mind.” 

“But, my dear Crawley ? 

“ Providence does not admit of such removals in all cases,” said he. 
“ Among the poorer classes the children must endure such perils.” 
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“In many cases it is so,” said the dean, by no means inclined to make 
an argument of it at the present moment; “but in this case they need 
not. You must allow me to make arrangements for sending for them, as 
of course your time is occupied here.” 

Miss Robarts, though she had mentioned her intention of staying with 
Mrs. Crawley, had said nothing of the Framley plan with reference to the 
children. 

“ What you mean is that you intend to take the burden off my 
shoulders—in fact, to pay for them. I cannot allow that, Arabin. They 
must take the lot of their father and their mother, as it is proper that 
they should do.” 

Again the dean had no inclination for arguing, and thought it might be 
well to let the question of the children drop for a little while. 

“ And is there no nurse with her?” said he. 

“No, no; I am seeing to her myself at the present moment. A 
woman will be here just now.” 

“What woman?” 

“Weill ; her name is Mrs. Stubbs; she lives in the parish. She will 
put the younger children to bed, and—and but it’s no use troubling 
you with all that. There wasa young lady talked of coming, but no 
doubt she has found it too inconvenient. It will be better as it is.” 

“You mean Miss Robarts; she will be here directly; I passed her as 
I came here;” and as Dr. Arabin was yet speaking, the noise of the 
carriage wheels were heard upon the road. 

‘“‘T will go in now,” said Mr. Crawley, “and see if she still sleeps; ” 
and then he entered the house, leaving the dean at the door still seated 
upon his horse. “He will be afraid of the infection, and I will not ask 
him to come in,” said Mr. Crawley to himself. 

“T shall seem to be prying into his poverty, if I enter unasked,” said 
the dean to himself. And so he remained there till Puck, now acquainted 
with the locality, stopped at the door. 

“ Have you not been in?” said Robarts. 

“No; Crawley has been at the door talking to me; he will be here 
directly, I suppose ;” and then Mark Robarts also prepared himself to wait 
till the master of the house should reappear. 

But Lucy had no such punctilious misgivings; she did not much care 
now whether she offended Mr. Crawley or no. Her idea was to place her- 
self by the sick woman’s bedside, and to send the four children away ;— 
with their father’s consent if it might be; but certainly without it if that 
consent were withheld. So she got down from the carriage, and taking 
certain packages in her hand made her way direct into the house. 

“There’s a big bundle under the seat, Mark,” she said; “I'll come 
and fetch it directly, if you'll drag it out.” 

For some five minutes the two dignitaries of the church remained at 
the doors, one on his cob and the other in his low carriage, saying a few 
words to each other and waiting till some one should again appear from 
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the house. “It is all arranged, indeed it is,” were the first words which 
reached their ears, and these came from Lucy. “There will be no 
trouble at all, and no expense, and they shall all come back as soon as 
Mrs. Crawley is able to get out of bed.” 

“ But, Miss Robarts, I can assure ” That was Mr. Crawley’s voice, 
heard from him as he followed Miss Robarts to the door; but one of the 
elder children had then called him into the sick room, and Lucy was left 
to do her worst. 

“ Are you going to take the children back with you?” said the dean. 

“Yes; Mrs. Robarts has prepared for them.” 

“You can take greater liberties with my friend here than I can.” 

“Tt is all my sister’s doing,” said Robarts. ‘ Women are always 
bolder in such matters than men.” And then Lucy reappeared, bringing 
Bobby with her, and one of the younger children. 

“ Do not mind what he says,” said she, “but drive away when you 
have got them all. Tell Fanny I have put into the basket what things I 
could find, but they are very few. She must borrow things for Grace 
from Mrs. Granger’s little girl”.—(Mrs. Granger was the wife of a Framley 
farmer) ;—“ and, Mark, turn Puck’s head round, so that you may be off 
in a moment. I'll have Grace and the other one here directly.” And 
then, leaving her brother to pack Bobby and his little sister on the back 
part of the vehicle, she returned to her business in the house. She had 
just looked in at Mrs. Crawley’s bed, and finding her awake, had smiled 
on her, and deposited her bundle in token of her intended stay, and then, 
without speaking a word, had gone on her errand about the children. She 
had called to Grace to show her where she might find such things as were 
to be taken to Framley, and having explained to the bairns, as well as she 
might, the destiny which immediately awaited them, prepared them for 
their departure without saying a word to Mr. Crawley on the subject. 
Bobby and the elder of the two infants were stowed away safely in the 
back part of the carriage, where they allowed themselves to be placed 
without saying a word. They opened their eyes and stared at the dean, 
who sat by on his horse, and assented to such orders as Mr. Robarts gave 
them,—no doubt with much surprise, but nevertheless in absolute silence. 

“ Now, Grace, be quick, there’s a dear,” said Lucy, returning with the 
infant in her arms. “ And, Grace, mind you are very careful about baby; 
and bring the basket ; I’ll give it you when you are in.” Grace and the 
other child were then packed on to the other seat, and a basket with 
children’s clothes put in on the top of them. ‘ That'll do, Mark; good- 
bye ; tell Fanny to be sure and send the day after to-morrow, and not to 
forget———” and then she whispered into her brother’s ear an injunction 
about certain dairy comforts which might not be spoken of in the hearing of 
Mr. Crawley. ‘Good-bye, dears ; mind you are good children; you shall 
hear about mamma the day after to-morrow,” said Lucy; and Puck, ad- 
monished by a sound from his master’s voice, began to move just as 
Mr. Crawley reappeared at the house door. 
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“Oh, ch, stop!” he said. “ Miss Robarts, you really had better not " 

“ Go on, Mark,” said Lucy, in a whisper, which, whether audible or 
not by Mr. Crawley, was heard very plainly by the dean. And Mark, who 
had slightly arrested Puck by the reins on the appearance of Mr. Crawley, 
now touched the impatient little beast with his whip ; and the vehicle with 
its freight darted off rapidly, Puck shaking his head and going away with 
a tremendously quick short trot which soon separated Mr. Crawley from 
his family. 

“Miss Robarts,” he began, “this step has been taken altogether 
without e 

“Yes,” said she, interrupting him. “ My brother was obliged to re- 
turn at once. The children, you know, will remain all together at the 
parsonage; and that, I think, is what Mrs. Crawley will best like. In a 
day or two they will be under Mrs. Robarts’s own charge.” 

“‘ But, my dear Miss Robarts, I had no intention whatever of putting 
the burden of my family on the shoulders of another person. They must 
return to their own home immediately—that is, as soon as they can be 
brought back.” 

“T really think Miss Robarts has managed very well,” said the dean. 
‘Mrs. Crawley must be so much more comfortable to think that they are 
out of danger.” 

“ And they will be quite comfortable at the parsonage,” said Lucy. 

“T do not at all doubt that,” said Mr. Crawley ; “ but too much of such 
comforts will unfit them for their home ; and—and I could have wished that 
Ihad been consulted more at leisure before the proceeding had been taken.” 

“Tt was arranged, Mr. Crawley, when I was here before, that the 
children had better go away,” pleaded Lucy. 

“‘T do not remember agreeing to such a measure, Miss Robarts; how- 
ever I suppose they cannot be had back to-night?” 

“No, not to-night,” said Lucy. “And now I will go in to your wife.” 
And then she returned to the house, leaving the two gentlemen at the 
door. At this moment a labourer’s boy came sauntering by, and the dean 
obtaining possession of his services for the custody of his horse, was able 
to dismount and put himself on a more equal footing for conversation with 
his friend. 

“Crawley,” said he, putting his hand affectionately on his friend’s 
shoulder, as they both stood leaning on the little rail before the door; 
“that is a good girl—a very good girl.” 

“Yes,” said he slowly; ‘she means well.” 

“‘ Nay, but she does well; she does excellently. What can be better 
than her conduct now? While I was meditating how I might possibly 
assist your wife in this strait 1 

‘‘T want no assistance; none, at least, from man,” said Crawley, bitterly. 

“Oh, my friend, think of what you are saying! Think of the wicked- 
ness which must accompany such astate of mind! Have you ever known 
any man able to walk alone, without assistance from his brother men?” 
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Mr. Crawley did not make any immediate answer, but putting his arms 
behind his back and closing his hands, as was his wont when he walked 
alone thinking of the general bitterness of his lot in life, began to move 
slowly along the road in front of his house. He did not invite the other 
to walk with him, but neither was there anything in his manner which 
seemed to indicate that he had intended to be left to himself. It was a 
beautiful summer afternoon, at that delicious period of the year when 
summer has just burst forth from the growth of spring; when the summer 
is yet but three days old, and all the various shades of green which nature 
can put forth are still in their unsoiled purity of freshness. The apple 
blossoms were on the trees, and the hedges were sweet with May. The 
cuckoo at five o’clock was still sounding his soft summer call with unabated 
energy, and even the common grasses of the hedgerows were sweet with 
the fragrance of their new growth. The foliage of the oaks was complete, 
so that every bough and twig was clothed; but the leaves did not yet 
hang heavy in masses, and the bend of every bough and the tapering 
curve of every twig were visible through their light green covering. 
There is no time of the year equal in beauty to the first week in summer ; 
and no colour which nature gives, not even the gorgeous hues of autumn, 
which can equal the verdure produced by the first warm suns of May. 

Hogglestock, as has been explained, has little to offer in the way of 
landskip beauty, and the clergyman’s house at Hogglestock was not placed 
on a green slopy bank of land, retired from the road, with its windows 
opening on to a lawn, surrounded by shrubs, with a view of the small 
church tower seen through them; it had none of that beauty which is so 
common to the cozy houses of our spiritual pastors in the agricultural 
parts of England. Hogglestock Parsonage stood bleak beside the road, 
with no pretty paling lined inside by hollies and laburnum, Portugal 
laurels and rose-trees. But, nevertheless, even Hogglestock was pretty 
now. There were apple-trees there covered with blossom, and the hedge- 
rows were in full flower. There were thrushes singing, and here and 
there an oak-tree stood in the roadside, perfect in its solitary beauty. 

“Let us walk on a little,” said the dean. ‘‘ Miss Robarts is with her 
now, and you will be better for leaving the room for a few minutes.” 

“No,” said he; “I must go back; I cannot leave that young lady to 
do my work.” 

“Stop, Crawley!” And the dean, putting his hand upon him, stayed 
him in the road. “ She is doing her own work, and if you were speaking 
of her with reference to any other household than your own, you would 
say so. Is it not a comfort to you to know that your wife has a woman 
near her at such a time as this; and a woman, too, who can speak to her 
as one lady does to another ?” 

“These are comforts which we have no right to expect. I could not 
have done much for poor Mary; but what a man could have done should 
not have been wanting.” 

“Tam sure of it; I know it well. What any man could do by him- 
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self you would do—excepting one thing.” And the dean as he spoke 
looked full into the other's face. 

“ And what is there I would not do?” said Crawley. 

“ Sacrifice your own pride.” 

“My pride?” 

“Yes; your own pride.” 

“‘T have had but little pride this many a day. Arabin, you do not 
know what my life has been. How is a man to be proud who——” And 
then he stopped himself, not wishing to go through the catalogue of those 
grievances, which, as he thought, had killed the very germs of pride 
within him, or to insist by spoken words on his poverty, his wants, and the 
injustice of his position. ‘No; I wish I could be proud; but the world 
has been too heavy to me, and I have forgotten all that.” 

“‘ How long have I known you, Crawley ?” 

“‘ How long? Ah dear! a life-time nearly, now.” 

“ And we were like brothers once.” 

“Yes ; we were equal as brothers then—in our fortunes, our tastes, 
and our modes of life.” 

‘And yet you would begrudge me the pleasure of putting my hand 
in my pocket, and relieving the inconveniences which have been thrown 
on you, and those you love better than yourself, by the chances of your 
fate in life.” 

“T will live on no man’s charity,” said Crawley, with an abruptness 
which amounted almost to an expression of anger. 

“ And is not that pride ?” 

“ No—yes ;— it is a species of pride, but not that pride of which you 
spoke. A man cannot be honest if he have not some pride. You your- 
self;—-would you not rather starve than become a beggar ?” 

“ T would rather beg than see my wife starve,” said Arabin. 

Crawley when he heard these words turned sharply round, and stood 
with his back to the dean, with his hands still behind him, and with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“But in this case there is no question of begging,” continued the 
dean. ‘I, cut of those superfluities which it has pleased God to put at my 
disposal, am anxious to assist the needs of those whom I love.” 

“She is not starving,” said Crawley, in a voice very bitter, but still 
intended to be exculpatory of himself. 

“No, my dear friend; I know she is not, and do not you be angry 
with me because I have endeavoured to put the matter to you in the 
strongest language I could use.” 

“ You look at it, Arabin, from one side only ; I can only look at it from. 
the other. It is very sweet to give; Ido not doubt that. But the taking of 
what is given is very bitter. Gift bread chokes in a man’s throat and poisons 
his blood, and sits like lead upon the heart. You have never tried it.” 

“ But that is the very fault for which I blame you. That is the pride 
which.I say you ought to sacrifice.” 
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“And why should I be called on to do so? Is not the labourer 
worthy of his hire? Am I not able to work, and willing? Have I not 
always had my shoulder to the collar, and is it right that I should now be 
contented with the scraps from a rich man’s kitchen? Arabin, you and 
I were equal once and we were then friends, understanding each other’s 
thoughts and sympathizing with each other’s sorrows. But it cannot be 
so now.” 

“If there be such inability, it is all with you.” 

“Tt is all with me,—because in our connection the pain would all be 
on my side. It would not hurt you to see me at your table with worn 
shoes and a ragged shirt. I do not think so meanly of you as that. You 
would give me your feast to eat though I were not clad a tithe as well as 
the menial behind your chair. But it would hurt me to know that there 
were those looking at me who thought me unfit to sit in your rooms.” 

“That is the pride of which I speak;—false pride.” 

“Call it so if you will; but, Arabin, no preaching of yours can alter 
it. It is all that is left to me of my manliness. That poor broken reed 
who is lying there sick,—who has sacrificed all the world to her love for 
me, who is the mother of my children, and the partner of my sorrows and 
the wife of my bosom,—even she cannot change me in this, though she 
pleads with the eloquence of all her wants. Not even for her can I hold 
out my hand for a dole.” 

They had now come back to the door of the house, and Mr. Crawley, 
hardly conscious of what he was doing, was preparing to enter. 

“Will Mrs. Crawley be able to see me if I come in?” said the dean. 

“Oh, stop; no; you had better not do so,” said Mr. Crawley. “ You, 
no doubt, might be subject to infection, and then Mrs. Arabin would be 
frightened.” 

“T do not care about it in the least,” said the dean. 

“ But it is of no use; you had better not. Her room, I fear, is quite 
unfit for you to see; and the whole house, you know, may be infected.” 

Dr. Arabin by this time was in the sitting-room; but seeing that his 
friend was really anxious that he should not go farther, he did not persist. 

“Tt will be a comfort to us, at any rate, to know that Miss Robarts is 
with her.” 

“ The young lady is very good—very good indeed,” said Crawley ; “ but 
I trust she will return to her home to-morrow. It is impossible that she 
should remain in so poor a house as mine. There will be nothing here of 
all the things that she will want.” 

The dean thought that Lucy Robarts’s wants during her present occu- 
pation of nursing would not be so numerous as to make her continued 
sojourn ir. Mrs. Crawley’s sick room impossible, and therefore took his 
leave with a satisfied conviction that the poor lady would not be left wholly 
to the somewhat unskilful nursing of her husband. 
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Griadne at Haxos, 


I 


Hien upon the Hill of Drios,* 

As the day began to waken, 
All alone sat Ariadne, 

Watching, weary, and forsaken: 
With her dark dishevelled tresses 

Dank with dewdrops of the night, 
And her face all wan and haggard, 

Still she waited on the height: 
Watching, praying that the morning 

Might reveal her love returning, 
Swiftly o’er the quivering water ; 

To the lonely isle returning, 
And the king’s deserted daughter. 





II. 


From her couch of Orient forests— 

From the chamber of her rest— 
Came, with queenly step, the Morning, 

Journeying onward to the West: 
And the glory of her presence 

Ting’d the sea and filled the air, 
Smote the lofty Hill of Drios, 

And the lonely watcher there ; 
Yet no bark across the water 

Came to lighten her despair. 
But with sighing of the pine-trees, 

By the low wind gently shaken— 
All day long in mournful snatches 
Rose the plaint of Ariadne, 

Watching, weary, and forsaken, 





* A lofty hill on the island of Naxos, from the summit of which twenty-two islands, 
as well as the opposite shore of Asia Minor, may be seen. 
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ARIADNE AT NAXOS. 


ql. 


“Yn vain! in vain! ‘The seventh bright day 
Is breaking o’er yon eastern land, 
That mid the light—a long dark .band— 
Lies dim and shadowy far away; 
And still from morn till eve I’ve scann’d 
That weary sea from strand to strand, 
To mark his sail against the spray. 
In vain! in vain! The morning ray 
Shows not his bark mid all the seas, 
Tho’ I may trace from where I stand, 
All the flowery Cyclades. 


“Seven days! But oh! how tardily 
Those lonely hours have crept away ! 
And yet it seems but yesterday 

That, sailing o’er the Cretan Sea, 

I watch’d the melting shadows gray, 
And hail’d the dawn as emblem gay 

Of all the rapture yet to be, 

When I with him should wander free, 
Through fair Ilissus’, bowers of green. 

But now my love has gone for aye, 

And I am left alone alway, 

To brood o’er all that might have been ! 


“Oh! had I to the shadows pass’d, 
Before the dark-eyed stranger came 
To light with love the fatal flame 
That aye will burn within my breast ! 
The maids of Crete had named my name, 
Nor thought of love, nor yet of shame, 
But of a sister pure and chaste, 
In Death’s cold arms untimely pressed, 
And all from joy and sorrow reft: 
He might have lived his life of fame, 
And I had ne’er been loved and left! 


“Or had the North Wind woke from sleep, 
As with our dark sails all outspread, 
Across the southern wave we fled,— 

Down in the great Sea’s twilight deep, 
Some silent grot had been our bed, 
Where many a long-hair’d Nereid, 
With ocean-flowers all garlanded, 
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Had knelt by our low couch to weep: 
But softly o'er the brine the breeze did creep, 
Bearing us all too gently on our way ; 
While I of strong Poseidon pray’d 
To guard the life I mourn to-day ! 


‘“Ye memories of days gone by 
Ere clouds of woe began to lower, 
When life stretch’d all so bright before, 
And love was warm and hope was high ;— 
Of moonlight nights beside the shore, 
When by the infinite heaven he swore, 
And every star that gemm’d it o’er,— 
That love like his could never die: 
Unbidden guests of mine adversity ! 
Dead hopes and haunting memories of the Past, 
That cling about my heart for evermore— 
Oh! to forget you all, and die and be at rest! 


“For rest alone awaiteth me 
Beyond Death’s portal dark and grim, 
Where Nature whispers that I soon shall be; 
For robes of rest I cannot see 
Seem folding round each languid limb: 
My weary eyes are waxing dim, 
Scarce may I hear the evening hymn 
The birds are chanting joyously :— 
But oh! for one more glimpse of thee, 
Theseus ! before mine eyelids sink for aye,— 
Or of thy sail beneath the westering day, 
O’er the horizon’s utmost rim, 
Looming far away !” 


IV. 


Darkness o’er land and sea resum’d her sway, 
The fair Moon rose, dispensing silvery light, 
And softly fell the tears of mother Night 
O'er the outwearied watcher where she lay, 
Till in the Orient dawned again the Day, 
And all for joy o’er his triumphant birth, 
Arose the hymnéd praises of the Earth: 
The River murmured, rolling on his way, 
The wind-swept Forest sigh’d, and carols gay 
The wild bird litted from the dewy brake— 
But Ariadne sleeps, and never more shall wake ! 
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The Historn of x Hable. 


—~o—— 


AN EPISODE FROM THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


WHEN we compare closely the literary history of different peoples and 
ages, we cannot fail to remark how little of what is supposed to be 
nationally characteristic is really new, and how much is but a repetition, 
or at most but a development, of something which has existed before. It 
would appear almost as though the germs of certain forms of literary 
conception existed naturally in the human mind, and only awaited the 
genial impulse from without which was to bring them forth; while other 
forms pass, often by routes which we can no longer trace, from people to 
people, receiving more or less development in their onward progress. The 
literature itself is a long existing—a primitive and enduring—fact, while 
that which constitutes temporary or national character is an accidental 
modification. The case of dramatic literature, which at first glance would 
seem least capable of being reconciled with this fact, is indeed an apt 
example of the first of these classes of development, that of natural growth ; 
for though the modern drama and the drama of antiquity are sufficiently 
alike to have been one imitated from the other, yet nothing is more certain 
than that they are perfectly independent formations, each having originated 
similarly in primeval religious ceremonies, and gone through a very similar 
course of growth. The development of modern dramatic literature had 
been almost completed, before the moderns had any intimate knowledge of 
the ancient theatre. We are, of course, here using the word modern in 
contradistinction to antiquity, in the usual historical sense of the word, and 
include under it the middle ages. We shall best display the history of the 
other, the migratory class of popular literature, by tracing it in one of its 
simplest forms; and perhaps we could not give a better example than that 
which is presented in the history of a fable. 

That a fable is a class of literature not altogether to be despised even in 
the present age, is a fact which has been proclaimed to the world by a 
minister of state, our present home secretary, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
in a scholar-like edition of the Greek fables of Babrius, which, it may be 
added by the way, have just been carefully translated into English verse 
by another classical scholar who is favourably known to the world, the 
Rev. James Davies. Sir George holds that the fable originated in Greece, 
but his arguments appear to us by no mcans conclusive, and we are 
inclined to adopt a different opinion. The characteristic feature of this 
class of stories—which consists in making animals act, reason, and talk, like 
men—is itself so singular, and so contrary to universal experience, that we 
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can only imagine it to have been invented in a peculiar condition of the 
popular intelligence; and such a condition, as far as we know, is presented 
to us alone in the religious creed of the metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls, held by the ancient inhabitants of India. It is exactly in the 
literature of this people that we find what appear to be the oldest fables 
known; and these fables have a peculiar character of their own which 
identifies them with the people and the country. In such of them as are 
identical with the ancient or medieval fables current in Europe, we see at 
once, on a comparison, the change which has taken place in their trans- 
mission to accommodate the difference of circumstances in their new 
location ; and this has sometimes so modified the story, as to render it only 
fully intelligible when we can recur to the original. Thus, an old Euro- 
pean story tells us how six men played a trick upon a country-fellow, who 
was carrying a lamb for sale in the market. They agree to meet him one 
by one, and to persist in the same story that it was a dog he was carrying, 
and not a lamb. In the sequel, the astonishment of the rustic becomes so 
great that he lets them carry off the lamb in triumph. It must be con- 
fessed that there is not much point in this story ; but when we look to its 
Indian original, we have no further difficulty in understanding it. There 
the victim is a Brahmin, who is carrying in his arms a goat intended for 
a religious sacrifice, when he meets three robbers, who, by a previous 
arrangement, one after another, and apparently without complicity, call the 
goat a dog. Now a dog was, in the Brahminical creed, an unclean animal, 
and the moment the Brahmin’s belief in the kind of animal he carried was 
shaken, he threw it down in horror, and fled. Again, in the well-known 
story, current in almost every country of medizval Europe, and localized 
asa Welsh legend at Beddgelert, on the slopes of Snowdon, of the man 
who had slaughtered his favourite hound in the hasty belief that it had 
caused the death of his child, but discovered, when too late, that the dog 
had, on the contrary, saved the child’s life by killing a serpent which had 
attempted to destroy it, there is something not much in accordance with 
European sentiments in the notion of a dog killing a serpent. But in the 
original story in the Sanscrit, it is a favourite mangoust, or ichneumon, for 
which a dog has been substituted in the European version of the story. 
This change makes all clear ; for among the ancient Hindoos the mangoust 
was domesticated like a cat, and served the same purpose of killing rats 
and mice; and we know that that animal, when in a wild state, kills and 
eats serpents. Every reader will remember the old Asopean fable of 
“The Cat and the Goddess Venus.” A cat fell in love with a handsome 
young man, and petitioned the goddess to change her into a beautiful 
woman. Venus granted her prayer, and the cat, thus metamorphosed, 
was espoused to the object of her admiration; but one day, as they were 
fondling on a couch, Venus, rather maliciously, let loose a mouse in the 
room, which the transformed cat no sooner saw, than she sprang from the 
couch, and pursued to kill and eat it. The goddess, indignant at seeing 
that she had preserved an instinct so unbecoming in a lady, restored her 
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at once to her original shape. ‘This fable,” says the moral, ‘shows that 
men who are naturally bad, although they change condition and place, 
never change their manners.” ‘The story, as thus told, is but a clumsy 
one, and is certainly a very far-fetched illustration of its moral, while 
it is not at all accordant with Greek notions. But let us turn to the 
east, and the whole difficulty is cleared up. The fable is found in the 
earliest Sanscrit collections, where it certainly differs very much in form 
from its Greek representative. A holy hermit was walking one day by 
the side of a fountain, when a mouse, dropped accidentally from the beak 
of a raven, fell at his feet. Moved with pity, he took it up and carried it 
home; and not liking its shape of a mouse, he prayed his god to change 
it into a little girl; and his prayer was granted. Under the holy hermit’s 
care, the little girl in due time became a young woman, ready for 
marriage; and one day he said to her, “ Choose in all nature the being 
you desire, and I promise you that he shall be your husband.” “I 
desire,” said the damsel, “a husband so strong, that he cannot be con- 
quered.” The hermit imagined that the sun was the strongest of beings, 
and went immediately to ask him to take his protegée for a wife. The 
sun excused himself, alleging that he was not so strong as the cloud, 
inasmuch as the latter could prevent him from shining. The hermit then 
addressed himself to the cloud; but the cloud similarly yielded the palm 
of superiority in strength to the wind, which blew him this way, and that 
way, at will. The wind, who did not seem to approve the match any more 
than those to whom it had been offered before, said that he was not so 
strong as the mountain, who often broke his force; and the mountain 
yielded the superiority to the rat, who, he said, made holes into his side 
whether he would or not, and penetrated to his entrails. When the holy 
hermit addressed himself to the rat, the latter accepted the offer of 
marriage at once, adding that he had been long seeking a wife. The holy 
hermit felt somewhat humiliated by the turn things had taken; but he 
returned to his home in full belief that the young lady would reject this 
proposal in disgust. When, however, he found that she was not only 
willing to accept it, but that she was actually impatient for the union, 
he became so indignant, that he prayed his god to change her again into 
a mouse; and his petition, as before, was granted. All this is perfectly 
consistent with the creed of the ancient Hindoos. 

The fable, indeed, appears to have been indigenous only to the people of 
India. The Persians and Arabs received it from them at known periods; 
and, although a French scholar of the last generation has rather ingeniously 
supposed that the book of Proverbs is only a collection of the moralizations 
to a large book of fables written by Solomon, it seems doubtful if what is 
properly called a fable existed in the ancient literature of the Hebrews. 
The biblical examples, in Judges (ix. 7) and 2 Kings (xiv. 9), in which 
trees are introduced, may be considered as allegories rather than as true 
fables. In the national literature of the Anglo-Saxons, which is the only 
existing representative of that of the Teutonic race in its oldest and purest 
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form, there is no trace of the fable ; and it was probably alike unknown 
to the Celts. But we find it at a rather remote period in Greece. One 
of the earliest of Greek poets, Hesiod, who has been carried back to a 
date of almost fubulous antiquity, quotes the well-known fable of the 
nightingale and the hawk, one of the first of the common collection of 
ZEsop’s fables. Herodotus, in the fifth century before Christ, introduces 
Cyrus quoting to the tolians the fable of the fisherman who played on 
his flute to the fishes, which is also one of the sopean collection. From 
this time these fables are frequently referred to in the Greek writers, who 
sometimes quote them by the name of Esop; and there can be no doubt 
of the existence in Greece, before the Christian era, of a collection of such 
fables under that name. The earliest collection now known to exist is 
that of Phedrus, the freedman of Augustus, who professes to have trans- 
lated into Latin verse from Esop’s original; but his language may leave 
room for a doubt whether he really translated from a written collection 
of fables professing to be the work of sop, or only made a collection of 
sopean fables, and published them in Latin verse. The earliest Greek 
collection of these fables is that already alluded to, which bears the name 
of Babrius, and which has only come to the knowledge of modern scholars 
in our own time. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, we think, rightly sup- 
poses Babrius to have lived at the close of the second century after 
Christ; and he also professes only to have translated sop’s fables into 
Greek choliambic verse: but his language on the subject is equally 
equivocal with that of Phedrus. The book of Asop’s fables in Greek 
prose, with which we are all so well acquainted, is no doubt a compilation 
of a much later date; and the still later life of sop is a greater fable 
than all the rest. The result of modern historical research has been to 
raise a strong spirit of incredulity ; and it is wonderful how many things 
we are now-a-days obliged to disbelieve, in which our predecessors put 
implicit faith. We confess ourselves to be among those who disbelieve in 
ZEsop. Who believes in Sam Weller, or in the clockmaker? yet the 
time may come some ages hence, when each of these worthies will be 
looked upon as a real personage who had lived in the world, and delivered 
from his own mouth all the sage remarks which go under his name. So 
we imagine it was with the sop of the fables: he was a creation, not of 
the mind of an individual, but of the mind of the people—a fable himself. 
Perhaps the statement that he was a Phrygian conceals some traditionary 
or legendary conviction that the fables came from the East: Babrius 
pretends that they originated with the Assyrians, and he traces them 
back to the primeval times of Belus and Ninus. Of this we think there 
can be little doubt, from a comparison of the Asopean with the Sanscrit 
collections, that the Greeks originally derived the fable from India, 
though it is not easy now to point out the particular route by which 
it came. Sir George Lewis, in support of the theory, that the fable was 
indigenous to Greece, insists on the fact that the animals introduced in the 
£sopean collection were all at one time or other natives of that country, 
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but this can hardly be allowed as an argument of much force, as @ change 
of animals would be one of the natural modifications through which such 
compositions would pass in their transmission from people to people. We 
have already quoted remarkable examples of this process, and we might 
multiply them without difficulty. Thus, in one of the most important 
personages in the sequel of the history of the fable—the jackal of the 
Indian fable was changed in the Greek for the fox. A jackal and a 
fox are certainly not the same thing; but they have traits of character in 
common, and the latter was much better known to the Greeks than the 
former. 

It was in medieval Europe that the fable had reached its highest pitch of 
importance. We have already stated that there are no traces of its existence in 
the primitive literature of the Teutonic race; but medieval Europe received 
the fables of antiquity in two different directions, which circumstance was 
eventually the cause of considerable modifications. In the first place, the 
fables of /Esop had been republished during the latter ages of the Roman 
empire, frequently, and under a variety of different forms. In the fifth 
century, as it is supposed, an Italian, named Avianus, or Avienus, trans- 
lated a selection of the fables of sop into elegiac verse, which was then 
better appreciated than the iambics of Phedrus. At a still later period, 
another worthy turned the greater part of Phedrus into rather barbarous 
Latin prose, and gave this collection to the world under the name of 
Romulus. From this time, Phedrus himself was superseded and forgotten, 
and Avienus and Romulus were the old Latin books of fables best known 
to the medieval writers, and became the foundation of most of the medixval 
collections of /Zsopean fables. They were translated at a rather early 
period into French verse, under the titles of Ysopets and Avionets, familiar 
diminutives of the names of sop and Avienus. In the first half of the 
thirteenth century, an Anglo-Norman poetess, named Marie, in our island, 
translated the fables of Romulus into Anglo-Norman verse, and this became 
the most popular collection of the purely AZsopean fables in the Romance 
dialects of the middle ages. Marie imagined that the fables she was 
putting into verse were a collection made by command of the ‘‘ Emperor 
Romulus,” and translated from Greek into Latin by his servant ‘‘ Ysopes” 
(Zisop). 

Again, let us return to the East. The earliest collection of the fables 
of India, known at present, is one published in Sanscrit, under the title 
of Pantcha-tantra (the five chapters), at a date which seems uncertain, but 
is not placed later than the fifth century of our era. It was, doubtless, a 
collection of fables already popular. At the beginning of the sixth century, 
the Persian monarch, Noushirvan, whose ears the fame of this book had 
reached, sent one of his learned men to India to obtain a copy of it, and 
employed him in translating it into the language of his own people, the 
Pehlvi, or ancient Persian. In this language it was accordingly published, 
under the title of the “ Book of Kalila and Dimna,” from the names of 
the two principal actors in it, and its authorship was ascribed to a “ sage,” 
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named Bidpai, which, by mistaking the letters of the Arabian alphabet, 
has been corrupted into Pilpay. After the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs in the eighth century, this work was translated from Persian into 
Arabic, in which latter language, but under the same title, it has continued 
‘ever since to bea popular book. Bidpai, and another well-known Oriental 
fabulist, Lockman (whom the Arabian writers pretended was a near rela- 
tive of Job!) and sop, are no doubt personages whose existence is 
equally authentic. The knowledge of these Oriental collections came to 
Western Europe by two different routes—first from Spain, which in the 
middle ages possessed one of the most flourishing schools of Arabian 
learning ; and, secondly, through the relations with Syria, established by 
the crusades, which soon made Europeans acquainted with the Arabian 
minstrels and story-tellers. The former route led through direct transla- 
tions, generally made by learned Jews who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. Thus, in the thirteenth century, a converted Jew, known as a 
Christian by the name of John of Capua, translated into Latin the “ Book 
of Kalila and Dimna ;” and, in the century before, another converted Jew, 
a Spaniard, who took, as a Christian, the name of Petrus Alfonsi, gave to 
the world a similar translation of a collection of Oriental stories, under 
the title of Disciplina Clericalis, in which there are a number of fables. 
This new accession of fiction produced a great effect upon the medieval 
fabulists. It not only enabled them to modify greatly, and to add to, the 
stories of the ancient Greek and Roman fabulists, but it excited a spirit of 
invention, which gave rise to what may almost be called a new school of 
fable. It is only one of many instances in which commixture produces 
force. Under its influence, indeed, we not only find a new importation of 
fables, but fables of medieval invention begin to appear in great abundance. 
In illustration of the former class, we may mention, as a curious circum- 
stance, that in the Anglo-Norman fables of Marie, translated from Romulus, 
the old classical fable of the cat transformed by Venus into a woman has 
given place to the parallel story of the Sanscrit collection, in which, how- 
ever, all the transformation is omitted. This, in fact, was not at all in 
accordance with the medieval idea of afable. According to Marie’s fable, 
the mouse once became so proud that he could not find among his own 
race a female whom he would condescend to take for his wife, but he 
resolved to make a very high match. Accordingly, he went to the sun, 
supposing him to be the most powerful of all beings, and proposed for his 
daughter. The sun declined the match, and sent the suitor to the cloud, 
alleging the superior power of the latter, who could prevent his shining. 
The mouse accordingly went to the cloud, and proposed for his daughter, but 
he was similarly rejected, and recommended to the wind, who could drive 
the cloud before him, and who, in his turn, referred him to the tower built 
of stone, as being able to resist the wind. The mouse proceeded to the 
tower to make the same demand, but the tower told the applicant that he 
was mistaken in his estimate of his strength, for there was a little mouse 
which made holes into his walls without asking his permission, and pierced 
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his mortar and stones, while he, the tower, had not power to resist. The 
mouse was thus at last, in spite of his ambition, obliged to unite himself 
with one of his own race. 

In the medieval fable, the animals became more intimately identified 
with the class of persons they represented than in that of the ancients, and 
instead of acting merely their individual parts in each fable in which they 
appeared, the part each acted was a continuous one, and became gradually 
representative of some one or other class of feudal society. The lion thus 
} ecame the feudal monarch, the wolf was the brutal and oppressive baron, 
the fox was the crafty intriguer, who usually ended by gaining the mastery 
by his superior cunning over both king and baron, and so on with the 
other characters. Under the influence of this spirit, the different animals 
took names, in some way or other characteristic of the parts they acted, so 
that the wolf became Monsieur Isengrim; the bear, Dan Berenger; the 
fox, Master Renard; the cat, Madame Tibert; and so on with the others. 
A point of unity was thus established aqong the fables of all ages and all 
peoples, by whatever route they might come, which, among its other crea- 
tions, produced one of the most remarkable popular literary monuments 
of the middle ages, the history of Reynard the Fox. Few literary works 
have been the subject of so much discussion, or of so many conflicting 
opinions, as this curious story; but the explanation of it is simple enough 
when we consider it as a continuous combination of fables, a general picture 
of society in the middle ages, instead of a mere unconnected series of 
satires on some of its salient points. To the man who understands 
thoroughly the middle ages, ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox” is but a natural result 
of the combination of the fables of Greece and India under medieval 
influence: and nowhere in the history of fiction is this influence more 
strongly developed. Even a brief consideration of any of the questions 
relating to this celebrated work would lead us far away from the subject 
more immediately under our consideration, and we shall therefore avoid 
them, and shall content ourselves with merely quoting one of its numerous 
episodes. There arose in the middle ages a sudden and marvellous spirit 
of inquiry, which sought causes and reasons for everything, and, in its 
equally extraordinary credulity, found ready explanations, which were 
often, to say the least, very odd ones. One of the questions which pre- 
sented itself to the medieval fabulists was, Why did the different animals 
introduced into the fables possess those particular traits of character which 
fitted them for their apparently artificial réle? Listen to the rather 
characteristic reply to this question given in the thirteenth century by the 
compiler of the great French metrical romance of “Renard.” When 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise, the Creator in his com- 
passion for them, gave the former a wand, and told him that if he 
should be in want of anything, he need only go to the sea-shore, and - 
strike the water with that wand, and he should find relief. Accord- 
ingly, the first pair went on the sands, and Adam struck the sea with his 
wand. Immediately a lamb came out of it. ‘ There!” said he to Eve, 
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“take care of this animal, for as it grows it will give us milk and cheese.” 
(Ewe’s milk appears to have been much used in the middle ages.) Eve 


instead of being grateful, was envious of Adam's success, and she thought. 


in herself that if she had a chance she would get a better lamb than her 
husband had gotten ; so, while he was looking aside, she seized the wand 
and struck the sea. A furious wolf rushed out of the waves, seized the 
lamb, and carried it off into the woods. When Eve saw that she had lost 
her lamb, she uttered cries of distress which roused Adam, and he took the 
wand from her, and again struck the sea. A dog sprang out, followed the 
wolf, and rescued the lamb. Eve, not yet satisfied, made another trial of the 
wand, and the result was the appearance of the fox. ‘Thus Adam and Eve 
went on striking alternately, the father of mankind always drawing from the 
depths of the ocean animals which became domesticated and were beneficial 
to society, while every attempt of Eve produced some wild and noxious 
beast. Thus it was that the wolf, and the fox, and the other animals which 
figure in the fables, came into the world with the various tempers which 
have given them their celebrity. 

Several causes combined in giving importance to the fable in the 
middle ages, of which it will only be necessary to mention one. This class 
of literary composition had fallen into the hands of the clergy, and had 
effected a complete revolution in their style of predication, especially with 
those, such as the preaching friars, who aimed at popularity. A sermon was 
now often a mere string of fables and stories, with moralizations by which 
they were made to illustrate the general subject of the discourse, some- 
times in the most unexpected and incongruous manner. Thus, with the 
medieval fabulists, the moralization of the fable was much more important 
than the story. At the same time, the necessity for number and variety 
set men to work inventing fables, and especially their applications; and 
the latter became more particular and personal. They were no longer 
short moralizations in general terms, but they were filled with contem- 
porary satire, and from time to time they hand down to us very singular 
pictures of private as well as public life. ‘The quantity of compositions of 
this kind which was produced in the middle ages is almost incredible; and 
as the number went on increasing the different collections published for the 
use of the preacher filled ponderous volumes in folio. One of the earlier 
of this class of fabulists was an English ecclesiastic, called Odo de Cirington 
—at least this seems to be the name for which there is the best authority, 
for no place from which he could have taken it is at present known. He 
appears to have lived in the latter part of the twelfth century. There is a 
peculiar naiveté in his stories, which amuses us, in spite of the poverty of 
his inventive powers; while he spares no class of society in their applica- 
tion. Here is an example :—“ One day,” he says, “the raven stole the 
dove’s young one. The dove went to the nest of the raven to implore him 
to release her offspring. Then the raven asked her, ‘Can you sing?’ The 
dove replied, ‘I can; but not well.’ The raven said, ‘Sing to me.’ And 
the dove sang as well as she could; but the raven said, ‘ Sing better, or 
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you shall not have your young bird.’ The dove replied, ‘I am not able 
to sing better.’ ‘Then,’ said the raven, ‘you shall not have your young 
one.’ And the raven and his wife together eat it up. Thus,” says our 
author, Master Odo, “ the rich men and bailiffs carry off the ox or sheep of 
some poor man, and invent some charge against him. The poor man 
offers bail, and asks for the liberation of his cattle, and he is ready to give five 
shillings, or more or less, according to his means. The bailiff says to him, 
‘Brother, cannot you sing better? unless you sing better you shall not 
have bail.’ Says the poor man, ‘It is not in my power to sing better, 
because Iam needy and poor, and am not able to give more.’ Then the 
rich man or bailiff either detains the cattle, or afflicts the poor man in some 
other way, and thus devours him.” Master Odo was not very lenient, 
even to his own class—the clergy ; for here is another of his fables, having 
special reference to them. “ A black beetle, flying over the country, passed 
among most beautiful trees in full bloom, among orchards, and roses, and 
lilies, in the most pleasant places, till at length he threw himself upon a 
dunghill, composed of the dung of horses, and there he found his wife, who 
asked him where he had been. And the beetle said, ‘I have been flying 
round the whole earth ; I have seen the blossoms of almonds, and lilies, and 
roses, but I have never seen so pleasant a place as this,’ pointing to the dung- 
hill. Thus,” says the moral, “thus many clergy and monks, as well as lay- 
men, have read the lives of the fathers, pass among the lilies of the valley, 
among the roses of the martyrs, and among the violets of the confessors, 
but nowhere seems to them so pleasant and agreeable as a harlot, or the 
tavern, or asinging party, which is a stinking dunghill and the congregation 
of sinners.” We may risk another example in the same spirit. “ It hap- 
pened that the wolf was dead, and the lion assembled the beasts, and caused 
the funeral rites to be performed. The hare carried the holy-water, hedge- 
hogs bore the tapers, goats rung the bells, badgers dug the grave, foxes 
carried the corpse on the bier, Berengarius or the bear celebrated mass, the 
ass read the epistle, and the ox the gospel. When the mass was celebrated, 
and Isengrim buried, the animals feasted splendidly on his goods, and 
wished for another burial like it.’ Such is the fable, and here is the 
moral, which is certainly not over-complimentary to the monks and 
friars who are supposed to have been the lights of old England in “ the ages 
of faith.” “So it happens frequently,” saith the pious Odo de Cirington, 
“on the death of a rich extortioner or usurer, the abbot or prior causes the 
convent of beasts, that is,” he says, ‘‘of people living like beasts, to 
assemble. For,” he adds, by way of further explanation, “it is often the 
case that in any convent of monks there are none but beasts, for they are 
lions by reason of their pride, hares by their levity of mind, stinking goats 
by their drunkenness and excess, hedgehogs by their timidity, for they 
tremble with fear where there is no need for it, inasmuch as they fear to 
lose their temporalities, which is not to be feared, and they do not fear to 
lose heaven, of which they have great room for fear. They are called 
oxen, which plough the earth, because they labour more on earthly than 
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on heavenly things,” &c. If Master Odo is rough upon the Church, 
neither is he over complacent towards knightheod. One fable tells us 
how great barons sometimes enriched themselves by robbing on the high- 
way, as though it were not at all an unusual thing. Another is still less 
complimentary to some of our English knights, especially when we con- 
sider that it was probably written in the time of the lion-hearted monarch, 
Richard I. “There is a certain bird, called in Spain St. Martin’s bird, 
about as small as a wren, with slender long legs like rushes. It happened 
on a hot, sunny day, about Martinmas, that this bird lay down to enjoy the 
sunshine at the foot of a certain tree, and, raising its legs upward, it said, 
‘ Ah! if the sky were to fall now, I could hold it up with my legs.’ But 
at that very moment, a leaf fell down from the tree, and the bird flew away 
in terror, screaming out, ‘Oh! St. Martin, St. Martin, come and help your 
little bird!’” By some singular train of reasoning, this bird is supposed 


to be typical of St. Peter, who, after much boasting of faithfulness, denied _ 


his Saviour ; but Master Odo suddenly interrupts himself to introduce 
another interpretation. “It may also be adapted,” he says, “ to certain 
knights of England; when they have their heads well armed with wine or 
ale, they say they can each stand against three Frenchmen, and that they 
can vanquish anything, but when they are fasting, and see swords and 
spears about them, they cry out, ‘Oh! St. Martin, come and help your 
little bird !’” 

The literature of the fable in the middle ages had shown at its 
beginning a great spirit of originality and inventiveness, but as it increased 
in extent it became debased, and, if we may use the word thus, adulterated. 
The mass of the fables of the middle ages, indeed, are poor in incident, 
and possess little point. They seem merely to represent the acts and 
thoughts of men given to animals, in order that they might furnish the 
occasion for moralization in this form, without much care for the congruity 
of the story or the aptness of the illustration. The fashion for allegorical 
interpretation was, indeed, so great, that hardly anything escaped its 
influence; and not only popular stories and historical anecdotes, but even 
facts in science, were thrown in among the fables, and fitted with moral 
applications. What are, strictly speaking, stories, had been introduced in 
the Eastern collections of fables, and a few are found among the Greek 
fables of Esop, but the proportion is much greater among the medieval 
collections. In fact, the confusion had become so great, that people then gave 
the name of fabliaux to the ordinary tales or contes. Among the fables we 
often find these fabliauz, which are frequently the current stories of the 
day, told among the people without any notion that they admitted of a moral 
application ; and, in fact, the morality of many of them is of a very equivocal 
description. Others are, like the medieval fables, invented for the pur- 
pose, and they would hardly pass muster anywhere but in a medieval 
sermon. The following is taken at random from one of the sermons of 
a preacher of the reign of our Henry II., known by the name of Odo of 
Kent :—“ There was once a king who, it is said, loving worldly glory, 
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caused the pavement, seats, and walls of his hall to be covered with rich 
carpets and tapestries, and his table to be adorned with a table-cloth and 
with vessels of gold and silver. A certain wise man, who was invited to 
dinner, and sat at the king’s table, wanting to spit, looked about in vain 
for a convenient place, and seeing every other spot covered with orna- 
ments, he spit on the king’s beard. The servants instantly laid their 
hands upon him, and would have dragged him away to punish him for 
his temerity, but they were prevented by the king, who judging that, as 
he was a wise man, he must have had some good reason for what he did, 
asked him to acquaint the company with it. To whom the wise man 
replied, ‘I saw nothing but tapestry and precious metals on every side, 
and could find no more fitting place to spit on than the king’s beard, which 
was all defouled with the remains of the food he had been eating, so I spat 
on it.’ And so with you, my brethren,” the preacher continued, addressing 
his congregation, “if you adorn your bodies so studiously in this world, 
you will be déspoiled of all your ornaments when you die, and the devils 
in hell will cover your faces with stinking hot spittle. Do not, therefore, 
pride thyself, man, in any beauty, since tlie lilies of the field are fairer 
than thee; nor in thy strength, for an ass is stronger than thee; for an ass 
will carry to the mill a greater burden than the strongest man,” and so 
on-to the end of the story. Such was medieval popular preaching: the 
fitness of the application of the story in this case is certainly not very 
obvious; but preaching in a not very dissimilar style has been revived in 
our own days. 

A question of some delicacy, in regard to this adaptation of stories 
arose, or, at all events, was anticipated. As we have already intimated, 
many of them were far from moral, however they might be moralized. 
The fable itself, moreover, ‘was notoriously not Christian, for it was uni- 
versally acknowledged to have come from the ancients, who at best were 
looked upon only as pagan philosophers, or from the infidel Saracens, 
which was still worse. This objection was met in a characteristic 
manner. We have had Christian preachers in later times and in our own 
island, who insisted on introducing the most popular airs into their church 
music, and pleaded in excuse that it would be unfair to let the evil one 
have all the good tunes to himself, and this was the sort of argument 
used in the middle ages. There lived a great preacher in England at the 
latter end of the fourteenth century—and our countrymen took a very 
energetic part in all the intellectual movements of the middle ages—who 
was called, from the place of his birth, John of Bromyard, and was a dis- 
tinguished member of both universities, a preaching friar by profession, 
and a great enemy of all heretics, Wycliffites in especial. He published 
an enormous book of themes for preachers, in which the stories and fables 
were brought together in thousands. These, he owns, are frequently 
taken from the works of the Gentiles, but who, says he, asks in what 
garden, or by the care of what gardener, a plant is reared, if it be known 
to be an efficient remedy against disease? Have we not, he continues, 
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the authority of the Gentiles themselves that enemy's property is fair 
plunder—fas est et ab hoste doceri ?—and the Scriptures represent to us 
the Hebrews, God’s own people, enriching themselves with the spoils of 
the Egyptians. 

In the middle ages, the fashion for this kind of preaching, and for the 
fables and tales which formed the staple material for it, seemed to increase 
and to become more absurd, like the fables themselves, as the period of 
reformation and of the revival of ancient learning approached, and when 
that period arrived, the medieval fables were banished at once from our 
literature. One cause of their disappearance was the revival in Europe 
of the ancient sop, that is, of the Greek text of the fables which pass 
under his name. During the earlier ages of the art of printing, editions 
of sop in the original Greek, or in a Latin version, or in the vernacular 
languages of the countries in which they were printed, were multiplied by 
the press; but even in the latter they were not made for the amusement 
of children, but were published in ponderous folios, for the reading of men 
of riper years. The Greek fables are so much more simple and elegant in 
their construction, and so much more classically correct in their form, 
than either the somewhat extravagant apologues of the Orientals or the 
too often dull and insipid fables of the middle ages, that they soon 
triumphed over both. With them the fable secured for itself a permanent 
place in the-literature of Europe, which, though not at present with any 
great glory, it still, nevertheless, continues to hold. It claims, and justly, 
several of the most classical and lasting monuments of the literature of 
Europe during the two last centuries, and counts among its worshippers 
such names as Lafontaine, and Lessing, and Gay. From the high 
position which such writers have given to it, we may look back upon its 
old and long career, as, born under the warm sky of India, it crept by 
ways unknown to the classic clime of Greece, passed thence less obscurely 
to Latium, and wandered onward into the middle ages of Europe, there to 
meet its older parent from its far distant birthplace, and, conjointly with 
it, to take medieval society by surprise, and conquer a more remarkable 
position than it had previously held either in the east or in the west. 
The history of the fable has, indeed, been an eventful one—we might 
almost say, romantic, and forms not an uninteresting or unimportant chapter 
in the general history of human intelligence. 
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How ¥ was Wpset. 





A Goop many years ago—so many that I’d rather not have to specify 
them—I combined within myself two very adverse qualities; a great 
liking for hunting, and very small means to gratify it. I was a light, a 
reasonably light weight, with a safe seat, a good hand, and a quick eye; 
but, alas! there are other requirements more requisite still. My purse 
was even lighter than all; and so I was forced, if I would ride, to pick up 
some damaged article with smashed knees or capped hocks, some inve- 
terate bolter, or some mischievous beast, obstinately bent on throwing 
his rider, and just as obstinately given to eating him when down. I 
would hunt, and there was nothing for it but this. I suppose, indeed, I 
am vain enough to assert that I made as much of my material as my 
neighbours could. I spared my nag on the heavy ground, rushed him 
boldly at his fences, hustled him sturdily along over the uneven places, 
and made play whenever I could get a bit of smooth turf that suited 
me. Never was ingenuity more sorely taxed, never was patience more 
thoroughly tested. When a poor North American Indian is working away 
at the adornment of his mocassins, he is not shocked by seeing at his side 
some wonderful piece of mechanism doing the same species of embroidery 
in a far more finished manner; he has not to contrast the sharpened fish- 
tooth he works with against the polished steel implements of his civilized 
competitor. Now this was my case. I was not only fated to ride a 
screw, but to behold on every side of me all manner of well-mounted 
fellows—a whole field of first-rate horse-flesh in top condition. 

This was bad; but there was worse behind it. Whenever, by some 
of those mischances which must befall the ill-mounted, I got a smashing 
fall; whenever ‘my hind legs wouldn't come up, or my fore-legs go far 
enough forward; whenever my poor weak-loined hack couldn’t muster 
the speed to send her sweeping across the brook, and that we both landed 
in the middle; I was always sure to hear—they were indeed my first 
greetings as I emerged, half dressed in duckweed, from the pool—* How 
could it be otherwise? Lever will ride such screws!” ‘ Why won't he 
give a proper price for a horse?” ‘Why won't he get something able to 
carry him: something like that horse of yours, or that black mare Sir Harry 
is riding? It’s the stupidest thing in the world to be under-horsed; and 
bad economy besides.” The fall and the ducking were far easier to endure 
than these comments. They were not sarcasms on my skill, or sneers at 
my horsemanship, but they were far worse; they were harsh judgments 
upon myself, and in such wise that I couldn’t reply to them; and so I 
had to put up with them, and continue to do “the stupidest thing in life, 
and the worst economy ” to the end. 
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Years, long years, have rolled over since that; and, instcad of a horse, 
I have got a boat; but exactly with the same fatality : all the old criticisms 
have been revived, and, nomine mutato, Iam once more reminded of my 
stupidity and poor economy, ‘I say, old fellow,” calls out my estimable 
friend, owner of the Calypso, R.Y.S., two hundred and forty tons, new 
measurement, a clipper schooner, doing thirteen off her log, and steady 
as a frigate. “Tsay,” cries he, as he steps by me, under easy canvas, 
“where aré you going in that cockle-shell? You've no business to be 
out here in a thing like that! She has got no bearings, no beam. 
She’s not deep enough in the water. You've far too much sail on her. 
She ought to have a false keel, a small jib, two reefs in her mainsail, and 
yourself—a cork jacket. Take my word for it, she’s unsafe—quite unsafe : 
the craft for you here would be one of our small Thames yachts, twenty or 
five-and-twenty tons, cutter-rigged, and with a good draught of water. 
You'd pick up one at the end of the season for a song. I could have got 
you one t’other day, all sound and ready for sea, only two years built, for 
a hundred and fifty. As to that bean-pod of yours, I’d not go out in her for 
half a million. Believe me!” here his voice grows deep or oracular— 
“ believe me, ‘That sort of boat is the stupidest thing in life, and so very 
poor economy !’” 

A cold shudder came over me as I heard these words, even though 
the day was a broiling one of summer and with a sky blue as the sea 
itself. It seemed to ring in my ears the great moral lesson, that I was 
always moving in a vicious circle—and to be, though young or old, ever 
destined to do the stupidest things, and the worst economy. It is 
quite true, with a little effort of courage I might have told my former 
monitors, or my present one, that I couldn’t help it; that if the Fates had 
willed it otherwise, I’d have had the best stable in Leicestershire, and the 
fastest clipper at Cowes; but that, as I was not able for either one or the 


other, I yielded to circumstances; and as, some twenty years ago, I'd rather ~ 


have taken the field on a spavined pony, with the certainty of a fall at 
every second ditch, so would I now rather have a plank and a handker- 
chief for a sail, than resign myself to give up boating. 

To be sure, I am exposed to no ordinary temptation. I live on the 
shore of the Mediterranean ; my house, shrouded in limes and olives on 
three sides, opens by the fourth over the very sea itself; the blue water 
is surging slowly against the rock, as I write, and the gay bunting at my 
masthead can almost flap against my window. Around me, on every side, 
is such a scene as Naples itself cannot compete with. Yonder, across the 
bay, rise the olive-covered hills dotted with white villages, and broken 
beneath into many a little cove, rock-girt and yellow-stranded. There, 
in that crescent nook, lies Lerici, the bright sun gleaming on its win- 
dows, and throwing a glorious light on the old ruined castle at the harbour 
mouth. Behind all, snow-capped, jagged, and Alp-like, rise the Carrara 
mouritains, the steep sides glistening with the bright marble which never 
a human hammer or crowbar may reach. Behind-that cliff, where the 
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olives are bending over the sea, lies the little bay of St. Aronza. There 
is a lonely-looking old villa there, into whose arched basement the blue 
waves wash in stormy weather, and this was poor Shelley’s; and yonder, 
far away, beyond the bold bluff of Ponte Corvo, where the tall moun- 
tains are faintly seen—yonder is Via Reggio, on whose shore he was 
lost. 

To the westward—my own side of the gulf—the picture is grander and 
more stern, the mountains descend more abruptly to the sea, and the 
bluffs are more precipitate. In the bays, too, there is a far greater depth 
of water, and the proudest three-decker can anchor in them close to the 
very shores. From the lofty summit of the Castellana, crowned with a 
fort which might seem intended to throw shells at the Pleiades, descend 
many a deep cleft and gorge, with tumbling torrents hurrying down to the 
sea, and through these, even in the stilly summer time, come occasionally 
sudden gusts of wind, very disconcerting to those with a certain leaning for 
stupid savings and small economies. 

As our gulf is a bay within a larger bay, it is in almost all respects 
like an inland lake, and even with a strong wind there is very rarely any- 
thing like a sea—in fact, when from the wind it might be prudent to take 
reefs in your sail, the calm water wilF reflect your boat, and the bright 
hues of your Union Jack be shown you under your lee. For some years 
back I have sailed it in almost all weathers; I know it in the sultry half- 
breath of the Sirocco, in the treacherous gustiness of the Libeccio, and 
in the more dangerous force of that strong wind that swoops down from 
the snowy Apennines, and gathering strength as it comes, sweeps across 
the entire bay, squall after squall. This is the Tramontana, of which 
more anon. 

There is one feature of boating in these waters which is pre-eminently 
delightful. There are no tides—scarcely any currents. Now there is 
an immense advantage in the being able to trip your anchor, hoist your 
jib, and get under way, without even a thought for the full flood or the 
half-ebb. You never have recourse to the Almanack to learn how you can 
run out, and when you can run in. You have only to think, is there a 
breeze to fill your sails; and there never blew that wind in the Gulf of 
Spezia that would not waft you in sight of some lovely landscape. Creep 
close-hauled under the land, or go free out seaward, starboard or larboard 
—it is ever beautiful, ever varied ; and, as you emerge from the extreme 
western point, and come within sight of the island of Palmaria and the 
more distant Tina, there lies the great Gulf of Genoa, blue, heaving and 
swelling ; the mountain shores curving in one glorious arch from Porto 
Venere to Bracco. 

Porto Venere, too—that lonely village, rising, like Venice, from the 
waters, and crowned above by its ruined abbey, over whose marble 
pinnacles the snowy sea-foam is tossed in storm—what a wild and desolate 
spot! Good choice was it—in that strange story Lui et Elle—for George 
Sand to fix upon this remote spot, to live secluded and unknown. To be 
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sure, it was only by the licence of her craft she could affect to say that her 
skill in lace-making could have supported her. Poor , if you had not a 
stout fisherman for a husband, you would have fared badly, with all your 
crochet-work. 

But I am forgetting my Tramontana all this while, not to say that I 
have no business out here in this far away part of the gulf. 

It was about three weeks ago. We had just passed through a very 
stormy equinox. The newspapers were filled with disasters at sea, and 
even along our own usually safe shores numerous casualties had occurred. 
And now there came some days of perfect summer. The gulf was like a 
mirror, not a ripple disturbed the. picture of the mountains it gave 
back ; and the wide-sided latiners in vain spread their canvas: they could 
not even creep from their moorings and step out to sea. It was very 
delightful—glorious in all its varied effects on the landscape; but, to 
one passionately fond of boating, it was just as provoking as a frost in the 
hunting season. I am ashamed to say how ungrateful I felt for weather 
that everyone around me was extolling :—“ Did you ever see the gulf look 
more beautiful?” “ Who ever beheld such lights on the Carrara moun- 
tains?” “Those heights yonder are like opal and gold.” “ That’s the 
very sea Homer calls marbled. §ee how it is streaked and veined with 
many colours!” “What abundance of grapes! How delicious the figs! 
For years there has been no such abundance of chesnuts!” These and 
such like passed as a sort of greeting on every side, while I brooded 
moodily over the calm, and muttered, ‘“ If there was only a little wind.” 

“Well, are you satisfied now?” said my daughter, as she opened a 
window over a sea-terrace, on the morning of the 10th. “ What do you 
say to that? Will that Tramontana recompense you for the last weck’s 
calm? There it comes swooping down from the hills above Tragussa, and 
the only latiner out has taken in her jib, and is coming in close-reefed.” 
I had just time to reach the window and catch a last look at the white 
sail as the swift craft swept into the bay of the Grazia and was hidden 
from view, and now across the entire gulf not a boat was out. In all the 
little bays and inlets along the shore, the various craft were engaged 
bestowing themselves trimly against the coming weather. They struck 
their loftier spars, and got down their heavy yards on deck, and gave out 
some fathoms more of cable, and a few of the very cautious made fast 
hawsers on shore, that they might ride head to wind more steadily. 

It blew fresh, and something more; and though I am free to confess 
I should have liked it just as well without that “ pitch extra,” yet what 
was to be done? One cannot in this life have things in all respects to 
their likings; and there was no “ sea,” that is, no roughness to speak of; 
and though there were squalls along the land farther out, the wind was 
what my boatman called “ sincero,” honest; and lastly, as I was what 
Paddy calls “ blue-moulded” after a week’s calm, I determined to go out. 

It was the sort of day to try a boat’s qualities, and for some. time 
back I had been anxious to test mine. I had bought her about four 
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months before, after much thought and reflection. She was very pretty 
to look at, but the current opinion was, not much of a sea boat, being far 
too lengthy for her breadth of beam, and much too crowded with sail. 
On her two masts she carried two very large lateen sails, and a great fore- 
sail for'ard; and to these, with very little respect for naval architecture, 
I had added a mizen, which went in my family by the name of my 
“ tail.” 

If I displayed some obstinacy and self-will in this latter appendage, I 
showed myself the abject slave of public opinion in other respects ; and 
at the recommendation of one friend, I supplied sand ballast; and through 
the advice of another, laid in water barrels; and in deference to the 
general voice of society, I had her drawn up on shore, and added six 
inches of a fulse keel. From the time of the Man and his Ass, there never 
was such an instance of unquestioning submission ; but one over-critical 
observer added the last feather to the camel’s back, by saying, “ And now 
burn her”—when I broke with my counsellors, and ordered her to be 
launched. 

I have said I was long anxious to test her sea-going qualities. I had 
a sort of lurking impression that she would come out well from the ordeal, 
and fling a haughty defiance in the face of all her calumniators. I wanted 
to be able to say, “Well, you saw how she behaved on that day! It 
was not a gale of wind, but it was a sharp Tramontana, very gusty and 
treacherous. There was not another boat out; and as I have no reef 
points in my sail, you saw how I carried all my canvas. Is she a sea boat, 
now? Isshe dry? . Has she not a rare weather helm?” Such and such 
like were the proud interrogatories that I had rehearsed very often to 
myself, picturing the humiliated condition of my abashed auditors. Now 
my daughter had been one of the depreciators: she had sat on the seat of 
the scornful, and said much in disparagement of my poor boat, pro- 
phesying much evil about her. It was only fitting, therefore, when the 
occasion served, that she should witness the triumph of those qualitics 
she had condemned, and so I at once proposed she should accompany me. 
She demurred—she opined it was not exactly the day for a small boat at 
all. The old story. Why hadn’t I the Sultana or the Peach? I trembled 
lest I should hear about the miserable economy I was practising. No, 
she only argued that it blew too fresh for mere pleasure. I am obliged to 
acknowledge at this time, that my reputation as a safe mariner had been 
sadly damaged in my domestic circle by two previous upsets within the 
last five years—one of my daughters being with me on one occasion, and 
one on the other; and so I was delicately reminded how late it was in the 
season, and how cold the water usually was in October : sneering remarks, 
that no affectation of politeness could conceal. Seeing me at last deter- 
mined to go, she agreed to join me; and having ordered my boatmen to 
get everything in order, we were very soon ready. Though the depth of 
water at the rock beneath my house permitted the boat to come alongside, 
there was now such a gobble of the sea, that it was no easy matter to get 
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on board without a ducking. We succeeded, however, pretty well, my 
daughter's difficulty being not lessened by the charge of a favourite dog— 
a small Italian greyhound, which she was very fond of, and could not 
bear to leave behind. 

The anchor up, and the jib set, she payed over nicely to the wind, 
and we were under way. I headed the boat towards Lerici, which 
brought the wind exactly on our beam, and gave her what I thought 
her best point of sailing. As we set our lateen sails, she heeled over a 
good deal, but obeying the helm perfectly. She went up to wind and 
recovered herself; a performance which my daughter appreciated, and 
highly, and vouchsafed to compliment me on. Maybe this unlucky flattery 
may have had some share in my deciding, which I did at that moment, 
to carry our large jib; so eager was I to show how false and unfounded 
had been all the aspersions on our seaworthiness. 

“The jib if you like,” said she; “ but I protest against ‘the tail:’ 
it is really too disfiguring.” I winced, but said nothing; the more since 
the mizen and the tail had been both left on shore. We were now spinning 
through the water fast, all setting up well to windward, and with as 
much of the ballast as we could conveniently move on that side. There 
was a strong press of wind on her, but not more than I had often seen 
before; and though she ran with her gunwale “to,” she never took in one 
drop of water—a fact that I proudly pointed out to my daughter, and 
who observed it approvingly. Our large jib was now filled, and drew us 
along splendidly ; already we had left the land a couple of miles behind, 
and were gaining the open bay. I was in the middle of an encomium on 
the boat’s performande, when a squall took her aloft; it struck her before 
I was aware, for on the water there was no indication of it. She lurched 
over greatly, but luffed up well, so I put down the helm. Still, the water 
came tumbling madly in over the side. I felt apprehensive she would 
soon lose steerage. Another squall, and a stronger, now threw her com- 
pletely over, and the sea rolled in and up to us, surging round us, as we 
gripped the gunwale to keep ourselves from falling to leeward. I stooped 
down to slacken the sheet, but it was already too deep under water. 
Another heel! and over she went: but not completely over; for, as the 
water rose in her, she righted herself a little, settled, and went down. 
We were now in the waves, swimming away from what we feared might be 
some entanglement of the rigging; but of this there was no peril, for she 
had totally disappeared. The oars and some of the flooring planks had 
floated, however, as she sunk, and on some of these our boatmen were 
already gripping; and now, I told my daughter to keep near, while I 
fetched her an oar: this I soon accomplished, and for a second or two we 
fancied that a large oar ought tosupport us both; but we speedily detected 
that this, albeit very stoutly asserted in books, is not strictly true, and 
that an oar, like a goose, may be too much for one, but not sufficient for 
two. Leaving her, therefore, I went in search of another, and chanced 
upon what was fur better—an empty water-cask; an admirable species of 
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life-preserver, though requiring a little practice and dexterity in the mode 
of using, having an inveterate tendency to roll downwards under you, and 
thus pitch you head foremost over it! 

The dog was now a very serious embarrassment, for she perched herself 
on my daughter’s head, and by her weight, sunk her several times beneath 
the water. Dexterously detaching her at last, she contrived to lay her 
across the oar, and resting her head on her shoulder, held her quite easily. 
We were now only a few yards from each other, and could converse freely ; 
and it was at this time my daughter remarked to me, what may prove 
the sole valuable experience of our adventure; it is this—that aa oar, to 
be useful, as a means of support in the water, must be to leeward of the 
person holding it. If otherwise, it isthe very reverse of advantageous, its 
tendency being to press against, and over the swimmer, and actually to 
depress him. In making the remark, she observed that, with the oar to 
leeward, there was no fatigue whatever in holding on, and that, if necessary, 
she could remain there for hours. If the oar be held at arm’s length, all 
the better; since in this way, it will have to support far less weight than if 
clutched close to the chest. 

I was not, however, going to relinquish the honours of the barrel, 
and our controversy, assisted at times by practical illustrations, was con- 
tinued till they picked us up. I was about to say, the most disagreeable 
part of the adventure was the being rowed to shore with the cold Tra- 
montana piereing through our wet clothes and freezing us as we went; but 
no, there was something still worse behind, and of which, even while I 
write, we are yet the victims—I mean the comments of those on land—the 
unmerciful strictures of the man who was never upset. Oh, what a severe 
and unforgiving critic he is ; how unsparingly he exposes your ignorance, 
ridicules your rashness, laughs at your inexpertness! He knew all about 
it weeks ago: hadn’t he told Jones, and Brown, and Robinson that your 
boat was a delusion, and yourself a humbug? The first day he saw her, 
he said she would do this, or she couldn’t do that ;. he knew, besides, that 
you were nothing of a sailor; that you were certain to blunder in a 
moment of difficulty ; you'd lose your head, and the rest of it. 

But there was another, even worse than he—my old enemy, I thought, 
in my vanity, I had left him a thousand miles away; but I find he is a 
plant of every clime, and bears fruit at all seasons. Here he was, back 
again, to tell me what a stupid thing not to have a yacht. What a 
mistaken economy was all this boat business! ‘ These cockle-shells, sir, 
must go over; they have no bearings: they lee over, and there you are— 
you filland go down. Have a good decked boat—I'd say, five-and-thirty 
or forty tons—don’t go out when it blows fresh—get a clever skipper and 
a lively crew—have a good store of those patent life-belts on board. 
Simple precautions all these, ain’t they?” 

“Very true; but the cost is 

“Oh, there you are again!—But, as I told you before, it's the 
stupidest thing a fellow can do, and the worst economy besides.” 
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Now, as I sit here, pondering over all these things, and by no means 
given to reject with obduracy the counsel that comes accredited by many 
wise heads, yet am I painfully reminded by certain facts of my inner 
consciousness that there are unhappy natures in this world with whom 
the best things disagree — idiosyncrasies like those which refuse to be 
lulled by opium or cheered by wine. It may be, then, by the same law 
of exceptions, I am myself one of those fated to do stupid things and 
practise the worst of all possible economies. Even with this ungratifying 
conviction strong upon me, let me impart my experierces, which more 
fortunate people have not to record. 

Firstly —No boat, whether with sails or without, goes over so rapidly as 
to prevent thought of how to act. In our late accident, there was not only 
time to perceive that the land was too far away to swim for, but that if 
—which we deemed very improbable—the boat were to sink altogether, 
all her loose spars would float out cf her, and we should have ample 
means to support ourselves. The very action of a boat “settling” in the 
water is a leisurely process—taking fully a minute and a half or two 
minutes; affording quite time enough to throw off shoes or any heavy 
clothing. It is, therefore, of the first importance that there should be no 
hurry. It is quite time enough to quit the boat when she shows that she 
cannot right again. : 

Secondly—Always get over the weather-side, for if you chance to go 
down to leeward you run the risk of being entangled in the rigging—a 
thing occasionally very embarrassing even to a strong swimmer, particularly 
in a heavy sea. 

Lastly—Never get upset if you can help it. The damage to your 
clothes is something; the loss of your boat is worse; but worse than 
either is the triumph you give that large section of your acquaintances 
who “knew it all beforehand,” and whose sorrow for your mishap is 
entirely swamped in the wise strictures on your stupid folly, and your 
short-sighted economy. 

I was about to add something more, but news is brought me that my 
boat has been seen some fathoms low in the clear water, sailing slowly 
along, with jack and pendant streaming. I am off to look at her. 
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Few things are more surprising to the members of professions than 
the ignorance which, as daily experience convinces them, prevails outside 
their limits as to their nature and subject matter. It might have been 
supposed by any one who had not gained this experience, that the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice would have formed an exception to the rule, 
both on account of its moral and dramatic interest, and because no tech- 
nical process is carried on with so much publicity, or attracts such general 
attention. Experience daily proves that this is not the case; and few 
instances have proved it more clearly than the comments made and the 
attention excited by the murder at Road. The excitement caused by 
this transaction (greater, no doubt, than it otherwise would have been 
because it happened towards the conclusion of the session of Parliament) ; 
the comments made upon it even by writers who might have been supposed 
to be well informed; and the suggestions offered as tothe mode in which 
it should be investigated, prove that the public at large altogether overrate 
the nature of the security against crime, which it is desirable, or with our 
institutions possible, that criminal justice should afford. It would seem 
they are ignorant of the steps which would be required if a more efficient 
mode of detecting and punishing it is to be brought into use; and that 
they either do not know—or, under the pressure of temporary excite- 
ment, forget—the importance of the constitutional principles which some 
of them seem inclined to trample under foot, in order to discover the author 
of a crime which at once excites their indignation and piques their 
curiosity. 

These considerations suggest some observations on the principles on 
which our existing system is based, on their defects, on the remedies 
which are proposed or which would be efficient,—and lastly, on some 
important, though ill-understood, principles, which affect the whole 
subject of legal punishments. 

It would require a minute and technical statement, unsuited to these 
pages, to show the manner in which the system of administering criminal 
justice now in force assumed its present form. It may, however, be asserted, 
though it would be tedious in this place to prove, that the changes which 
have taken place in it from the earliest times down to our own days have 
been mainly in the same direction. Its existing state is the result of a 
series of efforts more or less explicitly and consciously directed towards 
the establishment of a system of criminal justice resembling our system 
of civil justice in all its principal features, and even in a variety of minute 
technical details. In this country, though probably this country only, 
the result of the experience of nearly eight centuries has been to establish 
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the principle that a criminal trial differs from a civil action principally in 
the character of the damages ultimately awarded. In the one case a 
man is tried for the sake of exacting from him his life or his liberty, as 
in the other case he is sued for the sake of exacting from him satisfaction 
for the breach of an obligation, or for the infliction of an injury. Some 
qualifications and explanations would be required to make this statement 
accurate, or rather, complete; but it is nevertheless substantially true, 
and its truth may be tested by any one who has an opportunity of watching 
the ordinary course of a criminal trial. One or two of the leading 
illustrations of this principle may be mentioned for the sake of clearness. 

There is no public functionary whose duty it is to investigate charges 
and to obtain and arrange the evidence required to support them. The 
prosecutor is generally a private person, and has never, as such, any official 
authority. He employs his own attorney just as he would in a civil 
action, and he is practically the dominus litis. If the crime is a mis- 
demeanor, he can compound it by his own authority; and if it is a 
felony, he can secure an acquittal by not appearing to prosecute. It is 
true, he would usually incur a penalty by doing so, but the penalty is one 
of a special nature. Non-appearance is not an offence in itself. 

The trial is conducted exclusively by the counsel whom the prose- 
cutor and prisoner select. They decide whether witnesses shall be called or 
not, and they are supposed to know what the witnesses will be prepared 
to prove. The judge has no communication with them before the trial, 
though he knows what they have said on former occasions. 

Lastly, the prisoner is never questioned from first to last, probably 
in pursuance of the old and now exploded maxim, that a man cannot 
be a witness in his own cause, and he is thus better off than a defendant 
in a civil suit, who can not only be a witness at the trial, but may be 
compelled to answer interrogatories before it. 

These illustrations of the character of our system of criminal justice 
are sufficient to show its general nature. They might be greatly extended, 
and their extension would show that the principle already stated applies 
not only to its leading features, but also to its minute details. It has 
far more consistency and regularity than the law which it administers. 
In criticising it, its defects should be borne in mind. There are four 
distinct operations involved in the general notion of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. The first is the definition of crime, and the 
apportionment of punishment. That is the province of the legislator. 
The second is the detection of crime. That, according to the practice of 
English law—for there never was any theory upon the subject—is the 
province of the injured party, his surviving friends, or any one else who 
likes to take the trouble. The third is the investigation of the charge, 
which is the function of courts of justice; and the last is the punishment 
of the offender, which is the function of the sheriff. It is thus absurd to 
quarrel with the law when a crime is not detected. The fault, if there is 
one at all, lies m the passion of the English people for personal freedom, 
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and in their intolerance of personal restraint or interference for any 
purpose whatever. This is the real obstacle which has always prevented 
the appointment of any permanent officer with inquisitorial powers 
specially charged with the detection of offences; and so long as we choose 
to enjoy an exemption from the abuses to which the existence of such 
officials would or might lead, we must be content to pay the price in the 
form of the occasional impunity of offenders. One of the most curious 
results of the newspaper discussions on the Road murder has been the 
proof which they afford of the fact, that hardly any one appears to be 
aware of this. Indeed, from the tone of the discussion, it would seem as 
if no one had ever heard before of a murder going unpunished, yet there 
can be little doubt that a large majority of crimes of all sorts, murders 
included, are undetected. That it is so with other crimes there can be no 
sort of question. The author of an Article lately published in these pages 
on “ Thieves and Thieving,” was acquainted with a large number of pro- 
fessional criminals, and no doubt such a class exists, though possibly its 
importance in comparison with other sources of crime may be overrated. 
However this may be, the very existence of a professional criminal 
implies the frequency of undetected crime. A man who acquires 
great skill in house-breaking, or picking pockets, must have committed 
many thefts and burglaries before he is transported, and no doubt the 
case is the same with murders. A writer in the Saturday Review 
of September 22nd, who apparently speaks from personal knowledge, 
observes :—‘ It would be easy to give a long list of undetected murders 
which have happened within a short time, and a confined district, but 
which have been forgotten, because there was nothing particularly inte- 
resting about them. The following seven cases have occurred within a 
very few years, in four neighbouring counties:—A man was shot de::' 
near Leicester; a gamekeeper was shot not long after near Coventry ; 
a farmer was shot at Alfreton, in Derbyshire ; an old man was beaten to 
death by robbers in the same neighbourhood; a man was stabbed 
at Spondon, near Derby ; the body of a murdered man was found 
in the river at Lincoln, and a boy was killed in Nottingham forest. 
Yet no one was ever brought to trial for any one of these murders, 
which have all been committed within the last five or six years, 
except in one instance, in which no evidence was offered against 
the persons accused.” It would be no difficult matter to extend this 
list. A man was, not long since, shot dead at Portsmouth, whose 
murderer was never detected. A gamekeeper was murdered in Lincoln- 
shire, many years ago, almost in the presence of two witnesses, and to 
this day the guilty person has never been discovered. The curate of 
a populous village on the banks of the Thames lately buried, in the 
course of about two years, as many as nine bodies found in the river, 
and never inquired for. These people may have been murdered. There 
is nothing to show that they were not. We all know the little para- 
graphs which continually appear in the papers, in some such words 
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as these: —‘“A body has been found in the Regent’s Canal; from 
marks of violence which it presents, foul play is suspected.” Such para- 
graphs never disturb our repose, or strike us as peculiar. We forget them 
as soon as we have read them; yet they may, and perhaps do, indicate 
murders as foul as those which set the whole nation in a state of excite- 
ment. Besides such cases as these, there can be no doubt that secret 
murders occur which escape not merely punishment but suspicion. From 
the nature of the case this must be, to a great extent, matter of conjecture. 
But there is as much evidence of it as can be expected. Palmer, in all 
probability, committed at least two murders which would never have been 
discovered if he had not committed a third. A man, named Bacon, was 
convicted of having attempted to poison his mother, three years after her 
death, in consequence of attention being attracted by his wife murdering 
their children.* It was stated at the time of Palmer’s trial, that “ sus- 
picious cases” were known to occur at insurance offices, which means, in 
plain words, that the authorities of those offices occasionally have reason 
to suspect that the insured are murdered for the sake of their policies; 
and the rumour that there has been “foul play” about a particular death 
is one which most people hear occasionally, and which must sometimes 
represent a truth. Rush, for example, was always suspected of having 
murdered his father. 

No doubt the belief in concealed crimes is opposed to popular 
prejudice embodied in the proverb, “Murder will out;” but the true 
application of that foolish remark, and of its still more foolish illus- 
trations, is the very opposite of what it is usually supposed to be. 
Cases are usually quoted in support of it where some strange accident 
discovered the murderer—where the other half of the wad of a gun 
was found in his pocket—where the murdered man tore away part of the 
murderer’s dress, and the bit fitted the hole — or where some one hap- 
pened to pass along an unfrequented road or passage, and so came upon 
the track of the criminal. It is fortunate that such cases are not as com- 
mon as the proverb assures them to be, and that the evidence against the 
murderer is almost always of the most prosaic kind, comprising direct 
proof of the motive, and either of the act itself, or of circumstances 
inseparably connected with it—such as the possession of property, the con- 
duct of the criminal, his connection with the instrument of the crime, &c. 
If murderers were usually detected by strange accidents, it would follow 
that, in the absence of strange accidents, they would escape detection ; and 
the true inference from the fact, that many murderers are only just caught, 
is, that many more must escape. 

Persons who ought to be above such weakness often affect a certain 
respect for the prejudice, because they suppose it to be useful. False- 





* This man was tried upon capital charges three times in one year—namely, at 
the Lincoln Summer Assizes in 1856, for burning his house to cheat an insurance 
office ; at the Old Bailey, in the spring of 1857, for the murder of his children ; and 
at Lincoln Summer Assizes in 1857, for the murder of his mother. 
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hood and superstition are always evils, and their specific mischief in this 
particular case is easily detected. ‘The prevalence of such notions sur- 
rounds murder with a sort of romantic interest. It is looked upon as 
something which falls under the jurisdiction of special providences—a 
gloomy, awful, Byronic transaction, mysteriously committed, and miracu- 
lously avenged ; whereas, in truth, it is usually a clumsy piece of bloody and 
stupid brutality, perpetrated by some wretched creature, who seldom rises 
even to any considerable degree of cunning, and whom it is difficult to 
detect, net because he has shown any particular skill, but because it is 
hard to find clear proof of secret transactions, and because the difficulty 
is greatly increased where it is no one’s business to overcome it. 

These considerations make it hard to look without some impatience 
on the excitement produced by the Road murder. When undetected 
crimes are so common, and are noticed so little, it seems rather con- 
temptible to make so much disturbance about a particular crime, merely 
because its circumstances are dramatic. It is a melancholy, though it is 
by no means an uncommon thing, that a child should be murdered, and 
the strong probability that the murderer is one of a very limited number 
of persons gives great dramatic interest to the whole affair. The case is 
fairly entitled to notice as a judicial curiosity, but it is nothing more. 
The strangeness of the event does not increase its importance. The dis- 
covery of the criminal is no doubt important; but it is not more im- 
portant than the discovery of the man who shot the farmer in Derbyshire, 
or the gamekeeper near Leicester. It can hardly be said to be more 
important than the investigation of the circumstances under which un- 
known bodies in the Thames find their way there. It is, therefore, 
impossible not to infer that what people really wish for is the key to a 
puzzle, and not the punishment of a crime. 

As it appears to be the popular opinion that any one who can write a 
letter to a newspaper is qualified to take part, and the part taken is 
generally vague and clamorous in the extreme—in the administration of 
the criminal law, it is at least desirable that opportunities should be 
afforded to popular readers of knowing what price they must be prepared 
_ to pay for the gratification of their curiosity. 

The circumstances of the Road murder are extremely curious, because 
they happen to afford an illustration of the amount of this price, so exact 
that if the crime had been committed on purpose it could hardly have been 
better arranged. The whole difficulty of the discovery of the criminal lies 
in the fact that according to our principles no one is obliged to criminate 
himself, and no one is allowed to force a suspected person to do so. If the 
murder had been committed in France there can be no doubt that it 
would have been in a certain sense discovered by this time. That is, 
the official persons employed in the investigation would have satisfied 
their own minds as to who the criminal was, and would in all probability 
have been in a position to get a French jury to say that they also were 
satisfied, subject probably to that amount of doubt which lurks under the 
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cowardly reservation of “ extenuating circumstances.” That they would 
by any of the processes at their command have extracted evidence which 
would satisfy an English jury, is a very different proposition. The Road 
murder precisely raises the point whether the satisfaction of seeing some- 
body punished for a class of offences which at present escape punishment, 
and of hearing all the gossip upon the subject which practised skill, an 
unlimited command of public money, and public authority could collect, 
would make it worth while to introduce the French system of criminal 
justice. There is no middle course. We must be content with our own 
system, which fails to punish a considerable number of crimes at all, or 
we must adopt a system which, when a crime is committed, will usually 
find reasons more or less satisfactory for punishing somebody. 

There is indeed a sort of middle course which many persons amongst 
us appear to be inclined to adopt. They are not willing to have juges 
dinstruction and procureurs de [Empereur, armed with a discretionary 
power of solitary confinement and secret interrogation, but they think 
that the newspapers will do instead. They seem to think that judicial 
proof can be extracted from a general Babel of gossip, and that it is 
possible to find out who murdered Master Kent by producing loose 
suggestions—that four months after he was murdered a lady was seen to 
comb her hair in one of Mr. Kent's bedrooms. This desultory and idle 
curiosity, and the prurient longing which it gratifies of being mixed up, 
however remotely, with any notorious transaction, however disgusting, 
are amongst the most contemptible aspects of modern civilization. It 
may be the cause of wide-spread private misery. It is certain to degrade 
the administration of justice, and if by any accident it elicits material 
evidence it is almost certain to diminish its importance by the suspicion 
which it casts upon it. As for the private misery, it drains into one com- 
mon cesspool, ostentatiously paraded and assiduously stirred, all the 
malignant gossip which had formerly putrefied in a comparatively inno- 
cuous manner in private receptacles. As for its effect on the administra- 
tion of justice, let any one read the reports of trials at New York, in which 
the newspapers compliment the counsel on being “ rising young men,” and 
the counsel in open court “thank the Lord of Heaven” that the editor 
has so favourable an opinion of their prospects and their age. As for 
its effects on the value of evidence, let any one ask himself what weight 
he would attach to the statement of an old woman, that on a particular 
morning she saw a suspected person in a suspected place, at a suspicious 
hour, if she said so for the first time four months after the event, and after 
she had been assiduously manipulated by some gossiping Justice Shallow, 
who had first been put on the track by hearing from some one else that 
she had denied her own words. 

Few reflecting persons who have watched the newspaper controversies 
about Smethurst’s case or the Road murder, can have failed to make 
some such observations as these on their general character; but some 
amongst us may be disposed to think that the means of judicial in- 
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_ vestigation into crime which we at present possess are deficient, and 
require to be augmented. There is, no doubt, some degree of truth in the 
opinion that some improvements might be made, which, at a considerable 
expense, would prevent a few scandals. It is certainly wrong that private 
persons should, as is often the case, be put to great expense in bringing 
offenders to justice ; and it is also a fair question whether the fees allowed 
to attorneys for prosecuting ordinary offenders are not so low as to deter 
respectable men from undertaking a disagreeable though important duty, 
and whether the scale upon which the expenses of witnesses are paid is 
not altogether insufficient. These and other matters of a more technical 
kind would hardly interest general readers; but the broad question whether 
our general principles of procedure are to be maintained, is one which 
interests, or ought to interest, us all. The practical working of a system 
which aims at greater stringency is very instructive. If we determine to 
aim at similar results we shall have to establish similar machinery. 

There can be no doubt at all that the criminal law of France is far 
more severe, and in one sense more effective, than our own. It would be 
curious to compare the proportion which exists in the two countries 
between crimes and prosecutions, if the materials for such a comparison 
existed ; but, however this may be, no one can study the Code Pénal, and 
read the reports of the trials which it regulates, without seeing that it 
affords facilities for the investigation of any rumours or suspicions altogether 
unlike anything which we possess in this country, so that if the propor- 
tion of prosecutions to crimes is not greater in France than in England, it 
is not the fault of the law, but the result of other circumstances. Let it be 
assumed, however, in favour of the system (though it is by no means 
certain that the assumption is true), that the proportion not only of 
prosecutions, but of convictions to crimes, is higher in France than it is 
here, and let us inquire what is the price which is paid for that advantage. 

The whole of France is divided into twenty-seven districts, in each 
of which there is a Cour Impériale, which forms the centre of the 
judicial organization of the district. Each Cour Impériale has a Pro- 
cureur Général, who has deputies and substitutes. - In each arrondissement 
there is a Juge d' Instruction, and in each Tribunal de Premiere Instance 
there is a Procureur de I Empereur. Besides these judicial authorities, 
there are a number of inferior agents of police, such as the gendarmes, 
&c., and the whole body forms what the French call an “ official 
hierarchy,” that is to say, these and other officers stand in the relation of 
official superiors and inferiors. When a crime is committed they all 
co-operate in the investigation of the circumstances connected with it. 
Any suspected person is at once arrested, and if the magistrate pleases 
he can put him in solitary confinement (aw secret), and he has the right 
of interrogating him as often as he likes. His great object is to work a 
confession out of him, and the first step towards this result is to call upon 
him to prove an alibi. His failure to do this in a satisfactory manner is 
considered as affording the strongest presumption of his guilt. “Il n’a 
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pas pu justifier l'emploi de son temps,” is one of the commonest of the 
triumphant appeals which the judge and the public prosecutor are in the 
habit of addressing to the jury at the trial. As soon as the prisoner has 
given an account of where he was and what he did at the time in ques- 
tion, every one whom he mentions is sent for and examined in order to 
see whether or not his account is confirmed, and the prisoner is imme- 
diately re-examined for the purpose of explaining any inconsistency. 
This process is sometimes carried on for many months. The examina- 
tions multiply, and the interrogations are continued; the prisoner is 
cross-examined, re-examined, confronted, and browbeaten day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, till he either confesses or 
involves himself in inconsistencies and contradictions. When there are 
several suspected parties, the chances of conviction are greatly multiplied, 
for if any one of them is guilty, he usually confesses, both on his own 
account, and on the account of his supposed or real accomplices. These 
confessions, which with us would be considered as evidence only against 
the man who makes them, are regarded in France as the most important 
of all evidence against everyone mentioned in them; and as a criminal 
naturally knows all the details of the crime, and is thus sure to be cor- 
roborated in minute details by all inquiries about it, nothing is more 
easy for him than to destroy a perfectly innocent man by asserting that 
he was present on the occasion; and unless the other happens to be able 
to disprove the assertion he has no defence. 

A case occurred in the neighbourhood of Lyons last summer which 
illustrates the character of the system more forcibly than any general 
observations. Three women—Mme. Desfarges, her daughter, and grand- 
daughter named Gayet—were assassinated on the 14th of October, 1859, 
with circumstances of horrible brutality, at a village called St. Cyr. 
A man of the name of Joanon was suspected of the crime, partly on 
account of his general bad character, which was set before the jury in 
the most emphatic manner, and with the most disgusting and irrelevant 
detail, partly because he had wished to marry Madame Gayet, and 
partly because he was seen near the house about the time when the 
murder was committed. He was arrested, but shortly afterwards dis- 
charged, as the evidence against him seemed very trifling, even to a 
French magistrate. In February, 1860, a man called Chrétien sold 
two watches, which were part of the property of the Gayets, to a 
watchmaker at Lyons. He was arrested, and told a false story as to 
the manner in which he had obtained them. On searching his house, 
other articles belonging to the murdered women were found, and in the 
well of a man named Déchamps there was found, some time after, an axe, 
which, from various indications, was supposed to have been used in the 
murder, and of the presence of which in the well Déchamps’ wife was, by 
her own admission, aware. These were the principal points in the evidence 
against the three men, apart from the statements which they made upon 
interrogation, and apart from certain expressions, one of which, attributed 
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to Joanon, was certainly suspicious, if the absolute avcuracy of the gen- 
darme, who ingeniously entrapped him into making it, could be implicitly 
relied upon. After a certain amount of interrogation, Chrétien made a 
full confession, asserting that he had shared in the commission of the 
crime, which had been planned by Joanon, who, with the assistance of 
Déchamps, had committed the worst part of it. By constant interrogation, 
Joanon was brought to give several different accounts of the way in which 
he had employed himself on the night in question, and there was some 
evidence that Déchamps had been out about the time of the murder. 
Towards the end of the trial he tried to hang himself in his cell; whilst 
his father, an old and infirm man, did actually drown himself, soon after 
the arrest of his son. This was made a great peint by the Procureur- 
Général. “ Il rappelle,” says the report, “ sa tentative de suicide essayée 
cette nuit, il en presse les conséquences au point de vue de la culpabilité, 
et se demande comment s’il est innocent il ira affronter Ja justice de Dieu 
apres avoir tenté d’échapper a celle des hommes.” The suicide of the father 
was treated in the same way. ‘*M. le Procureur-Général rappelle le 
suicide de Déchamps pére, dépositaire du terrible secret, et qui n’en finit 
avec la vie, que parcequ’il pressent la condamnation de son fils, et redoute 
lopprobre qui va en ressaillir sur sa famille.” One singular feature in the 
case was, that towards the close of the proceedings Chrétien suddenly 
retracted his confession, and declared that it was false. Hereupon the 
jury was discharged, the prisoners were remanded, and a new investi- 
gation, whick occupied a month more, was sect on foot. This was 
obviously the grossest injustice to Joanon. By the end of this second 
period Chrétien had returned to his first story, and Déchamps had been 
also brought to confess, though his confession differed most essentially from 
Chrétien’s. One part of the transaction, which need not be described, was 
abominably revolting. From the nature of the case, two persons must have 
been concerned iii it; and Chrétien and Déchamps each laid the blame of it 
upon the other and Joanon. Joanon never confessed at all, but declared 


. his innocence up to the last moment. They were all convicted, and all 


exccuted. It would be rash to express an opinion as to their guilt, 
because no one was in a position to form such an opinion except 
the Juge d'Instruction and the other official persons who got up 
the case. They saw the behaviour of the prisoners when they were 
interrogated; they knew how far Joanon’s complaint, “Ma mémoire 
est bien affaiblic, on m’a tant tourmenté 4 l'instruction,” which, to most 
English readers, appears very likely to be well founded, was true or not. 
They also liad studied the matter in all its details, and knew the bearings 
and the real importance of the enormous mass of unsifted gossip which 
was thrown at the heads of the jury ; but no one else could be expected 
to follow or to understand such an inquiry, or had the necessary materials 
for doing so with impartiality. The consequence is, that the men were 
substantially tried by the judges and the public prosecutors, and not by 
the jury; and such must always ke the case where the evidence prin- 
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cipally relied upon consists of the prisoner's statements, and nvt of the 
proof of criminatory facts by independent witnesses. 

It is sometimes supposed that we could get the advantages of this 
system without its objectionable part, by allowing the examination of the 
accused person under certain restrictions. This notion is founded ona 
complete mistake. Perhaps a course might be suggested upon this sub- 
ject at once beneficial and consistent with the principles of our own 
law: but this is another matter. The essence of the French system lies 
not in questioning the prisoner, once for all, in open court and under 
careful restrictions for his protection, but in questioning him secretly, 
repeatedly and systematically; in the power of confronting him in secret 
with witnesses to whom he refers, and with other persons accused with 
him; and in keeping him in solitary confinement, sequestered from all 
professional advice and assistance until the persons who “instruct the 
process” have satisfied their own minds of his guilt. 

It is probable enough that this plan may produce a larger proportion 
of convictions for crimes than our own. It may possibly produce a larger 
proportion of just convictions, though this is more doubtful ; but it is, 
and must be, at the expense of virtually transferring the power of adjudi- 
eation from the jury to the judge. The jury is a mere excrescence in the 
French system, which would be more complete and harmonious (not- 
withstanding the foolish trick which prevails of praising the “ logical” 
character of everything French) if it were abolished, and if, as was the 
ease before the Revolution, the judges decided on the facts as well as on 
the law. This introduces the conclusion which should be pressed upon 
those who infer from such a case as the Road murder that our criminal 
system fails in the detection of crime. It miglit, no doubt, be improved 
in detail, but it cannot be improved in principle, if we are to maintain 
the trial by jury. If the jury are really to decide, the evidence on 
which they are to decide must be before them, and must be level to 
the apprehension of ordinary minds. It is a mockery to ask a jury to 
eonvict a man of murder because the committing magistrate says that the 
prisoner prevaricated in the course of a secret interrogation, and that on 
inquiry he found his statements to be false. Yet in almost every im- 
portant French trial, such statements form one of the most important parts 
of the proof adduced. If we are determined to have trial by jury, it 
will be found absolutely necessary to submit, not unfrequently, to the 
consequence that crimes will go unpunished because they cannot be 
plainly proved, and that suspected persons will not even be apprehended 
because they cannot be questioned. 

This suggests the question whether such a result is to be considered 
as a great calamity, worth avoiding at the expense of a considerable 
abridgment of personal liberty. The sentiment—the just and reason- 
able sentiment of most Englishmen—would be, that it is not; but the 
reasons by which this sentiment may be justified are not so well under- 
stood.as they should be. They involve the whole question of the object 
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of legal punishments. This object is twofold: first, the prevention of 
crime for the future; and, secondly, the legitimate satisfaction of the senti- 
ment of revenge and indignation against wrong-doers; which, though it 
requires regulation, is as much a part of our natures, and stands in as much 
need of its proper satisfaction as any other part of it. It would be an un- 
speakable evil if people ever came to hear of such atrocities as the mas- 
sacre at Cawnpore without anger, or if they were to inflict punishment on 
their authors without a hearty satisfaction, quite distinct from the hope 
that future ill-doers might be deterred by the recollection of them. 

The mode of attaining these objects is not quite so simple as at first 
sight it might be supposed to be. The mere collocation of crime and 
suffering is not all that is required. If some one were endowed with a 
power of discovering murderers by intuition, and if he was authorized, 
whenever a person was murdered, to put the murderer privately to death, 
the check upon the crime, and the satisfaction and sense of security on the 
part of the public, would be measured exactly by the degree of their faith 
in the power and in the honesty of the executioner. If he was, in fact, 
infallible, and the public did not believe in his infallibility, the only 
result would be, that, whenever something happened which somebody 
considered a murder, somebody else whom he considered a murderer 
would die. This would contribute little, if at all, to the security of 
society, and would shock their sense of justice instead of gratifying their 
indignation. This illustration shows that the utility of legal punishments 
depends not only on their justice, but on the general recognition of their 
justice; and in a settled state of society in which crimes of violence are 
very rare, this is the ‘more important element of the two. If, in the 
present state of English society, people were tried and sentenced for 
murder by drumhead courts-martial, the effect on society would be far 
worse than if they were not punished at all. In the second case, people 
would still retain their natural powers of self-defence, but in the former 
no man would be secure of his life for a day together. 

So long as the general principle that crimes are to be punished is 
maintained, by. their severe and exemplary punishment upon clear proof 
of guilt, a sword is suspended over the head of every one who has com- 
mitted, or who meditates the commission of, a crime; and it matters com- 
paratively little whether or not it falls in any particular case. Whoever 
the Road murderer may be, there can be little doubt that he will never 
commit another murder. To say nothing of remorse, he must have 
suffered, and must be suffering, torments of terror, compared with which 
the gallows would be a relief. Who would not prefer being hanged at once 
to the constant dread of detection? ‘The old proverb, pena in paucos, 
metus in omnes, was justly ridiculed by Bentham in its application to the 
system of sentencing twenty men when only one was to be hung; but it 
affords a full justification of a system which detects few, but punishes 
inexcrably every one who is detected. 

Applying this principle to our own procedure, it must be admitted 
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at once that it goes far to justify it. Of the guilt of a man con- 
victed by an English jury, there can in ordinary cases be absolutely 
no doubt at all. If any transaction can claim the praise of deliberation, 
solemnity, impartiality, and absolute certainty in its positive results, it is 
an English criminal trial. No man leaves the dock of our courts under 
sentence whilst any rational being can retain the faintest doubt not 
merely of his being guilty, but of his having been proved to be guilty 
according to the most elaborate and stringent set of rules that ingenuity 
ever devised for the purpose of preventing injustice and oppression. 
There can, therefore, be no class of persons whose punishment can excite 
such entire, hearty, and righteous satisfaction. 

These considerations are a complete justification of our system, and 
they show that the occasional impunity of crimes is in reality an unim- 
portant evil. It is true that crimes often go unpunished, but life and 
property are more secure here than in any other part of the world ; 
and, whoever goes unpunished, we are all of us free from what is a much 
worse evil than crime—liability to judicial or official persecution. 








SH Passage in a Fife. 


At morn, he was so happy; and at night 
Heart-broken utterly—quite worn and grey. 

Upon the garden of his hopes a blight 

Had fall’n—a blight never to pass away. 

A few words turned his soul’s peace into strife; . 
A brief sad tale—a passage in a life— 

Done in an hour’s, told in a minute’s, space ; 

But every word cut keenly as a knife, 

Carving deep lines of suffering on his face, 

And scoring bitter memories in his heart. 

He was a strong man mail-clad ; one whose part 

From childhood upwards it had been to bear ; 

But the great God—great God, how good Thou art !— 
Knew where the weak spot was, and smote him there. 
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Our Hatural Enemies. 


—+ 4 


WE have spent much money lately in securing ourselves against hostile 
attacks from our neighbours; but we have other adversaries, who may be 
correctly termed our natural enemies, and are constantly on the watch 
to attack us—between whom and ourselves there is ever a declaration of 
war—war to the knife—war to the last moments of our mutual existences. 
Such enemies are more insidious, more treacherous, and more unscrupu- 
lous than any foes in human shape; they are everywhere around us: in 
the air, in the water, and in the earth, and they damage us in life, limb, 
and pocket to a far greater extent than our human adversaries have ever 
yet succeeded in doing. 

These natural enemies are—the worms or boring animals that prey 
on our ships and harbours, rendering those wooden walls, in which we 
have so long trusted, rotten and worthless; the fungus called dry rot, that 
attacks the same defences, turning into powder the bulwark constructed 
to resist shot and shell; the rust that will eat rapidly into the iron-plates 
intended to render our wooden walls impregnable; and the moisture and 
gases in the air, that penetrate and destroy the very stone itself, of which 
our cathedrals, palaces, and churches, and other most costly edifices, are 
constructed. 

Against these natural enemies we require national defences, no less than 
against our human foes. The gunboats constructed during the Crimean 
war suffered far more from the dry rot, which nobody at the time thought 
of, than from the shot and shell of the Russians, or the accidents of fire and 
flood, to which we knew they were to be exposed. One cannot even 
guess at the mischief perpetrated every year all along our shores, in docks 
and harbours, by the boring animals that penetrate all wood not specially 
protected. We cannot count the number of the ships that have foundered 
at sea, owing to those few inches of timber on which all depended being 
pierced and destroyed by the worm, or fungus; or to the iron fastenings to 
which we trusted becoming gradually weakened by rust until they ceased 
to give the required strength. 

It is long since the injury to wood and iron has become known to us, 
and the mischief resulting from such causes appreciated and battled with. 
We have many preservatives against dry rot and the ship-worm, and 
processes by which, to some extent, the wood is preserved from decay, 
and the iron from rust. Hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling are 
annually expended in saturating wood with creosote and coating iron with 
zine and tin; but till lately we have left our stone to take care of itself. 

How far this is prudent, or safe, a very slight glance at some of our 
public buildings will show. Take as a specimen the ancient city of 
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Oxford, with its fine cathedral, its churches, and its noble collegiate 
buildings, of various dates from the twelfth century to the present time. 
Very few, indeed, of these have so far resisted the tooth of time and the 
progress of decay as to show even a small indication of the fine carved 
work originally decorating the sculptured stones. Often the face of the stone 
itself is so completely gone that no indication remains of the form originally 
given by the chisel. With the exception of the oldest parts of the cathe- 
dral, built in the twelfth century, Merton College Chapel, and New College 
Cloisters, both more than three centuries and a half old, and some of the 
plinths and string-courses of more recent buildings, built of a particular 
kind of stone different from that used for the mass of the buildings, we 
have it on record from very excellent authority, that “the whole of the 
colleges, churches, and other public buildings erected within the last three 
centuries, are all, more or less, in a deplorable state of decomposition.” 
The Minster and many churches in York, and many public buildings in 
most of our large towns, are scarcely in a better condition. 

But there are instances in London which will equally serve our pur- 
pose as examples. Westminster Abbey, built in the thirteenth century, 
of various kinds of stone, is unfortunately one of these; and of this we 
learn, that, “although a considerable portion of the exterior has been 
restored at various periods, abundant symptoms of decay are apparent ;” 
while Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, restored about 1820, “ was already” 
(in 1859) “in a state of decomposition,” and is now still further advanced 
in the same direction. As we approach modern times, we find the deface- 
ment at once more rapid and more complete. Buckingham Palace has been 
finished within the memory of most of us, and yet the stone has been long 
in a state of hopeless decay. No mean authority in such matters has said 
that the stone used in this building “ was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
failure that ever was witnessed. He recollected seeing the new front of 
the palace about a year or a year and a half after it was finished, and he 
found many parts of it in a state of perfect ruin. Large masses of stone 
were in the habit of falling from the cornices, to the great danger of the 
sentries below; and the result was the necessity of knocking off vast 
portions of the decorations, and making them good with cement, painting 
them several times, with a-frequent necessity for repeating that costly 
process.” * : 

The vast pile that has arisen on the banks of the Thames for the accom- 
modation of the Houses of Parliament, and other public business connected 
with legislation, is, like most other buildings on a large scale, constructed of 
stone; and, knowing that such material in London decays rapidly and 
irregularly, the government of the day appointed a commission, in 1838, 
to inquire into the condition of the stone of which the principal public 
buildings of Great Britain had been constructed, before selecting that for 
the new palace. The material, therefore, may be considered to have been 





* Speech by Mr. Geo. Godwin, F.R.S. Journal of Soe. of Arts, vol. vii. p. 247. 
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selected under unusually favourable circumstances, and yet, whether owing 
to the different influences to which it is subject in London, the inferior 
quality of the stone to the sample, or some other cause, the injury already 
apparent is so great, that now, before the building is completed, some remedy 
has been found indispensable ; unless the whole of the rich decoration is to 
be allowed to fall away in powder before the eyes of the very generation of 
men who have been concerned in constructing and paying for it. 

This enemy has attacked our grandest national edifice. It has under- 
mined, and is fast destroying, our latest and most costly effort at architec- 
tural magnificence. The building that was to last for ages, and to hand 
down to our latest posterity the glories of the Victorian period of England’s 
wealth and prosperity, is already defaced, and its elaborate sculptured 
exterior runs a risk of crumbling to dust. Against such a catastrophe, 
what effort can be too great, what measure of defence too costly or 
troublesome? It is a point of honour that we have to fight for, and, 
if defeated, we are irretrievably disgraced. 

We want, then, a protection against this enemy. We want to find 
out the secret of its strength, that we may meet it in the open field. We 
must learn where the attack commences, and arrange our plan of defence 
accordingly. 

Now, the first thing that strikes one in considering the decayed stone 
of such buildings as have been mentioned, and comparing it with the state 
of other stones in the same or other buildings, is their remarkably unequal 
state of preservation. This is sometimes the case, even in different pieces 
taken from the same quarry, and is very common with stones from the 
same locality, and bearing the same name. 

There is no doubt that, in a general sense, stones that are most com- 
pact and nearly crystalline, most close-grained and least absorbent of 
water, are those that resist longest and most completely the effects of 
exposure. The kind of stone is not of so much consequence. ‘There are 
good limestones, and good sandstones, and plenty of bad varieties of both ; 
while some kinds seem to consist of an irregular mixture of good and bad, 
But it is well known that all our public buildings are not in the same state 
of decay ; nor is the decay proportioned to their age. The oldest, as is the 
case in Oxford, are sometimes the best; but we should have to look far to 
find stone in a better condition than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which has 
certainly been exposed to all metropolitan evil influences long enough to 

prove that good stone is not thrown away even in the worst exposures: 
although St. Paul’s must be regarded as a modern building. In Westminster 
Abbey, again, the west towers are in good condition, while other parts 
of the same date are decayed: and the same may be observed very gerie- 
rally. The stone used in Buckingham Palace was carefully enough selected 
at Caen, in Normandy, where gvod stone has been quarried for many of 
our own cathedrals in various parts of the South of England, and for many 
public buildings in the city of Caen, for the last eight hundred years. The 
exceedingly bad material used in restoring Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
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was from the quarries near Bath; yet in the city of Bath itself, most of 
the buildings, both public and private, constructed of stone from the same 
quarries, are in very fair condition. The same may be said with regard to 
other kinds of freestone, whether limestone or sandstone; irregularity of 
decay being a characteristic of all. 

Whatever the causes of decay may be, they would seem to be more con- 
nected with mechanical condition than chemical composition, though partly 
attributable to both. The mechanical condition, again, is not merely 
that of the various beds of which it is evident in the quarry that most 
stones are made up, but it depends upon the way in which the actual particles 
or grains of the stone are attached to each other. They are sometimes 
cemented by a foreign substance, and sometimes in simple contact, and 
it is clear that they will suffer decomposition and decay very differently 
under these different circumstances. Most of the common limestones 
consist of little round egg-shaped particles, mixed up with very fine grains, 
and with small fragments of shells, crystallized, and very hard: these are all 
cemented together by a kind of mortar. All such stones, and all sand- 
stones (which are mere grains of sand cemented together), will absorb 
water, but some more readily and rapidly than others. Thus, one square 
yard of surface of common building-stone, after being long exposed to 
dry, warm air, is capable of absorbing from nine to fourteen gallons of 
water, according to the nature of the stone, before being saturated to the 
depth of a foot; and in the earth each ton of stone never contains less 
than a pint, and may contain twenty-five gallons, of water. 

It may well be imagined that stone thus circumstanced with regard to 
the absorption of water, is greatly subject to all those influences that can 
be communicated by the aid of water. Thus, acids of various kinds 
dissolving the stone can enter readily, and as water, like some few other 
substances, swells and occupies a larger space as it cools down below a 
certain temperature, and that temperature is not far from the average 
of a large part of the year in our exceedingly changeable climate, the 
secret of the destruction of exposed stonework in England will be recog- 
nized without much difficulty. The fact that the enormous quantity of 
coal consumed in London and large towns all contains a certain propor- 
tion of sulphur, which passes into the air as an acid gas, and is there 
caught up by the particles of water that form at one time mist and cloud, 
and at another fall down as rain, also sufficiently proves that destroying 
influences are never wanting. 

The changes of temperature acting on the water contained in the 
stone, and the actual power of solution which rain-water possesses, are, 
beyond a doubt, the chief causes of injury to exposed stonework. The 
more absorbent the stone is, and the less completely and uniformly the 
particles are cemented together, the more rapidly does the stone decay- 
The greater the cohesion between the particles, and the more crystallirie 
the stone, the stronger it is; and those sandstones, such as the Craigleith 
stone used in -Edinburgh and for certain purposes in London, which 
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consist of grains of sand cemented by a substance not attackable by 
common acids, are really almost indestructible. Unluckily they are rather 
costly, and not very fit for ornamental work in Gothic architecture. 

The mode of attack of our enemy, the destroyer of stone, being thus 
laid bare, let us next see how and to what extent his progress can b.' 
stopped. It is too late to say that this or that stone ought to have been 
used, and other stones avoided. We must take the buildings as they are, 
and endeavour to protect them from further destruction. Even in the 
case of future buildings, there is so much bad stone even in the best 
quarries, and so little dependence to be placed on the opinions of those 
who must be trusted to select or reject the blocks sent, that it will 
probably be long before we are able to secure faultless samples. By far 
the greater part of the available freestone of England is, beyond all doubt, 
highly absorbent, and therefore to defend such kinds is quite enough for 
our purpose, 

The beauty of chiselled stone is almost destroyed if the surface is 
coated over with any such preparation as common paint, which deposits 
a skin on the surface and conceals all the sharpness and delicacy which 
are characteristic of sculpture. If we are to use paint, a surface of cement 
is in all respects as good as stone, and generally much cheaper. But 
paint, like everything of the same nature, is a mere outwork, and not 
in any sense a tenable or permanent defence. It is an unsightly con- 
trivance which may stave off the attack of the enemy for two or three 
years, but the attack when it does come is just as certain to produce 
destruction as it was originally. We need not point out that, in large 
public buildings, a perpetual renewal of paint is a practical impossibility ; 
and excluding paint, we exclude all substances and preparations of what- 
ever kind that merely coat the surface of the stone with a film which is 
itself subject to decay by exposure to weather. 

Nor would mineral bitumen—even if by its dark colour it were not 
unsightly—be a permanent defence to the stone: oil and water will not 
adhere to each other, whether the oil is animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

Still, if there be any defence, it must come from the mineral kingdom. 
The preparation, also, whatever it be, should very closely adhere, without 
actually concealing the surface of the stone ; and to be of much use, it must 
penetrate beneath the surface. Of course it must itself be quite un- 
attackable by ordinary atmospheric influences in town or country. 

The architect and builder must appeal to the chemist for such a sub- 
stance, and the chemist must exercise his ingenuity to find one which 
will so far mix with water as to be absorbed readily and deeply by the 
damp stone surface, but when once there will be no longer soluble in water 
and no longer affected by it. 

, Inthis state of the case it occurred a good many years ago to an 
ingenious Frenchman (M. Kuhlmann of Lille) to try the effect of a 
peculiar solution of flint then known, hoping to deposit flint within the 
pores of the stone. The solution of flint used was a kind of glass called 

VOL. 1.—no. 12, 34, 
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water-glass, manufactured with so large a quantity of alkali (one of the 
ingredients of all glass) as to be soluble in hot water, but subject to slow 
decomposition on exposure to the air, and after such exposure becoming a 
hard white solid. This idea was very good, and deserved more success 
‘nan it met with. It was, however, a failure; and the damper the climate 
in which the water-glass was used, the more rapid and complete the failure 
seems to be. The film that was formed, though extremely hard and 
apparently like flint, remained in fact to a certain extent soluble. The 
change the fluid underwent also was very slow, and, until complete, was no 
defence. Ina room or laboratory, the experiment, like many others, seemed 
successful; but in the open air, on a large scale, it failed. 

Still the germ of success was there. One step more in the same direc- 
tion would have made the method theoretically perfect. This step was 
not made at the time; indeed the method was not altogether recognized 
as a failure, since, where the air was dry and the decay of the stone slow, it 
seemed partially successful. Tried in Paris, it answered well for a time, but 
brought to London, and tested on a part of the river front of the Houses 
of Parliament, exposed to the rude blasts, damp air, and sulphurous vapours 
of our metropolis, a single winter was sufficient to show its weakness. 

During the last twenty years, while this method was hovering between 
success and failure in France, there were not wanting a host of inventors 
patenting processes in England, all of which were to preserve stone for 
ever without defacing it; scarce any of which, in fact, were other than 
modifications of paint, with all the certainty of ultimate decay involved in 
the use of animal and vegetable oils. There were, however, exceptions, 
and one of these involved a modification of M. Kuhlmann’s suggestion, 
which promises ultimate success. 

There have been, however, two persons engaged in a somewhat similar 
course of inquiry, and the work of each of these deserves careful attention. 
One was a Hungarian emigrant, a M. Szerelmey, whose attention seems 
to have been very early drawn to the importance of mineral bitumen, and 
who had invented a preparation, chiefly bituminous, for preserving iron 
from rust, which has been much used, and, we believe, with success. 
Engaged in remedying the mischief arising from rust to the metal plates 
on the roof of the Houses of Parliament, M. Szerelmey obtained the con- 
fidence of the late Sir Charles Barry, and was encouraged by him to carry 
his experiments farther. Under a patent taken‘out some years ago, he 
had applied a bituminous wash to the underside of damp railway arches 
with success, and he now proposed to coat the walls of the Houses 
of Parliament with a preparation, the nature of which was not com- 
municated. 

It is no breach of confidence to state that this consisted of the soluble 
flint of M. Kuhlmann, succeeded by a solution containing bitumen. M. 
Szerelmey probably thought that if the bitumen were not itself permanent, 
it might, at any rate, last long enough to allow the first preparation time 
to deposit a film of durable flint, while until the outer coat were decayed 
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there would be a more permanent and complete shield for the stone below 
than in any other way. It will be evident that the real test of this 
method does not commence till the bitumen has decayed, and if the outer 
preparation last only as long as common paint, there will be a decent state 
of the surface of the stone for two or three winters, even in a London 
atmosphere, before this happens. It is important that this be kept in 
view in estimating the practical value of the process. 

While M. Szerelmey was experimenting on bituminous preparations, 
Mr. Frederick Ransome, of Ipswich, was largely engaged in manufacturing 
a peculiar kind of artificial stone, with the aid of the dissolved flints or 
water-glass already spoken of. While thus occupied, it occurred to him 
to try the effect of the fluid on stone, and thus, without knowing it, he 
reinvented M. Kuhlmann’s method. His experiments being conducted in 
a damp air, he soon found out the weak point of this invention, and set 
himself to work to remedy it. Mr. Ransome was chemist enough to know 
that by inducing a process of double decomposition he might succeed in 
producing a mineral deposit, not only on the surface but within the actual 
substance of an absorbent stone. If, then, the deposit thus formed held 
firmly, and was itself able to resist exposure, it was clear that his object 
was obtained. The more rapidly and completely the stone then absorbed, 
the more completely would it be penetrated by the preserving deposit, and 
thus, as all stones are irregular in their texture, the protection would not 
be wasted, only so much being taken as was strictly required. He found 
that by following his first wash of soluble flint by another wash of a 
common enough mineral (muriate of lime), obtained from chemical works 
at a very cheap rate, he could cause double decomposition to take place ; 
the result being the deposit of a mineral believed to be identical with that 
which, in the course of years, binds together the particles of sand in mortar 
or the pebbles in concrete, and a mere solution of common salt, which 
would be washed away by the first shower, or could be removed by a 
brush with fresh water. 

Mr. Ransome’s invention, then, consists in the discovery of a method 
by which the outer and exposed parts of soft stones are turned into a 
kind of concrete, exceedingly hard and well adapted to resist damp, change 
of temperature, and acid vapours. If it also coats the surface, this mineral 
forms a kind of white enamel glazing, not altogether sightly when on a 
warm-tinted stone, such as that used in the Houses of Parliament; but 
by management this is prevented, and the particles of the interior of the 
stone, as far as the washes have penetrated, become firmly cemented with- 
out the surface being discoloured. Limestones and sandstones are equally 
indurated by this treatment; the only condition of success being that the 
stone should be moderately dry and moderately absorbent.* 





* We have purposely avoided in the text any allusion to chemical technicalities, 
It may, however, be well to state in a note, that, according to analyses recently made 
by Dr. Frankland, M. Szerelmey has used several preparations in various parts of the 
Houses of Parliament, all of which contain the common ingredients of paint, and 
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If we could feel quite satisfied that the solution of water-glass used by 
M. Szerelmey would, after being preserved for a time by its coat of 
paint, become not only adherent but permanently hard and indestructible 
in the pores of the stone, we might, no doubt, respect that gentleman's 
secret, so far as it is one, and adopt his plan, allowing him all the benefit 
of his invention. It is true that he claims to have been in possession of 
this secret some quarter of a century, while we find that the preparations 
used are not only various but have changed marvellously within even a 
few months. Unfortunately, also, there is a very marked difference of 
opinion as to the amount of success that has attended his later and larger 
experiments, while the earlier ones have not been submitted to public 
investigation. 

The method adopted by Mr. Ransome being patented, and practised 
openly, admits of free discussion. There remains, however, with regard 
to it one important matter, which time only can decide ; namely, how far 
the precipitate thrown down is of the same nature, and is as strongly 
adherent, as the cementing material of old mortar and concrete. The film 
of mineral in the two cases is too thin, and in too small quantity, to admit 
of direct chemical comparison; and the mode in which the deposit of 
silicate of lime from the mixture of the two washes attaches itself to the 
atoms of the stone, though believed to be the same as a concrete, has not 
been proved to be so 

There seems no doubt whatever that M. Szerelmey’s process does for a 
time succeed in rendering the stone treated by it non-absorbent, and, 
therefore, capable of resisting weather. As all the evidence tends to show 
that the cause of this is the temporary coat of paint, or similar material, 
laid on, and we know that this soon decays, the trial by experience will 
commence, as we have already said, when this decay is complete, and is 
thus postponed for at least two years. A period of five or six years 
beyond this would probably suffice to decide the question at issue; but 
at present we have nothing to refer to of older date than the competing 
bays in the Houses of Parliament, completed in 1848. 

The weathering of Mr. Ransome’s specimens commences the instant the 
operation of preserving is completed; and, if the same period of five or six 





many of which undergo rapid decomposition. A powder, taken from the east side of 
the Speaker’s Court on the 25th October, 1860, a part recently re-coated, “when 
heated, emitted dense vapours smelling strongly of burning paint. It contained 
22°28 per cent. of organic matter, which was partly of an oleaginous, partly of a 
bituminous character. . The remaining inorganic matter consisted chiefly of silica and 
oxide of zinc, with traces only of lime.’ 

By Mr. Ransome’s process, the stone is first washed with a solution of the water- 
glass (tetra-silicate of soda), which, as prepared, is readily soluble, and is used of 
approved strength. When this has been well soaked in, it is followed by a wash of 
solution of muriate of lime. Decomposition of the two salts immediately takes place, 
the silicic acid parting with the soda to take up the lime, and becoming silicate of 
lime, while the muriatic acid set free combines with the soda also set free, and forms 
muriate of soda, or common salt. The particles of silicate of lime are precipitated in 
a finely crystallized state in the pores of the stone. 
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years be sufficient to justify an opinion, we shall soon be in a condition to 
decide on its success or failure, as a trial was made of its merits in the 
month of October, 1856. This trial, like the last in 1858, was made on a 
selected bay on the river fronit of the Houses of Parliament. Up to the present 
time, there has been no serious decay in the stones then coated, though 
adjacent stones not acted on are greatly disfigured by the action of the 
weather. The later and more carefully prepared specimen, completed in 
the autumn of 1858, and competing with M. Szerelmey’s work of the 
same date, is manifestly too recent to justify an opinion. 

To sum up this inquiry into the state of our defences against insidious 
and ever-present enemies, we may remark that, although beyond a doubt 
a really careful and intelligent selection of material would enable the 
architect to dispense with such contrivances as we have been considering, 
there must always remain in use a sufficient quantity of inferior quality of 
stone to give great value to a successful invention for preserving it from 
decay. 

But in proportion as such an invention is valuable, if real, ought we 
to be cautious in admitting its reality until amply proved. 

Before spending millions in constructing forts and strengthening our 
line cf coast defence, it has been thought necessary to appoint a commis- 
sion of inquiry, and obtain a report from those considered to be best 
qualified to form an opinion. It is true that in any particular case of 
stonework the cost of preserving may be thousands only instead of 
millions; but even thousands are worth considering, and the determi- 
nation of the question is of the more vital importance, inasmuch as if a 
successful method of treating stone be discovered, not only will our 
Houses of Parliament be protected, but half the old and most of the new 
buildings in the country will require to be similarly treated. 

It is no unimportant matter to be able to introduce into general use 
for the mere decorative purposes of architecture a class of stones admirably 
adapted for ornamental work, extremely cheap, extremely abundant, of 
great beauty, and obtainable in very large blocks. Such stones are at 
present either excluded altogether from use, or only taken for inferior 
purposes; therefore in this respect, if in no other, a decision is most 
desirable. Whether such a decision could be arrived at without the test 
of time is doubtful; but the day is approaching when this test may be 
fairly applied, and it is essential that till then no public countenance should 
be given to one process rather than another. It has been suggested that 
a mixed commission of architects and chemists should be appointed to 
consider the whole question, and advise the government in reference to the 
Houses of Parliament. Considering the national importance of the sub- 
ject and the anxiety there is on the part of the Board of Works to do 
something, without precisely knowing what, it is probable that such a 
commission would have a useful result. 
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A numan skull! I bought it passing cheap— 
Of course ‘twas dearer to its first employer ; 
I thought mortality did well to keep 
Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 


It is a ghostly monitor, and most 
Experienced our wasting sand in summing ; 
It is a grave domestic finger-post 
Of Life,—an emblem of the shadows coming. 


Time was some may have prized its blooming skin: 
Here lips were woo'd perhaps in transport tender: 

Some may have chucked what was a dimpled chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender! 


Did she live yesterday, or ages back? 

What colour were the eyes when bright and waking. 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 

Poor little head! that long has done with aching? 


It may have held (to shoot some random shots) 
Thy brains, Eliza Fry, or Baron Byron’s, 

The wits of Nelly Gwynn, or Doctor Watts, 
Two quoted bards! two philanthropic syrens! 


But this I surely knew before I closed 

The bargain on the morning that I bought it— 
It was not half so bad as some supposed, 

Nor quite as good as many may have thought it. 


Who love, can need no special type of Death: 
He bares his awful face too soon, too often ;— 

“Tmmortelles” bloom in Beauty’s bridal wreath ; 
And does not yon green elm contain: a coffin? 


Oh! cara mine, what lines of care are these? 

The heart still lingers with the golden hours, 
An autumn tint is on the chesnut-trees, 

And where is all that boasted wealth of flowers? 


If Life no more can yield us what it gave, 
It still is linked with much that calls for praises,— 
A very worthless rogue may dig the grave, 
But hands unseen will dress the turf with daisies. 
F. L. 
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The Pope’s City and the Pope’s Protectors, 


THe sneering pessimism of that most unphilosophic of philosophers, the 
author of Candide, might almost find its justification in the case of one 
condemned to a residence in the Eternal City, as it appears in its present 
phase of existence. It would be difficult to imagine any change more 
oppressive to the spirits than that from cheerful, active, busy, hopeful 
Florence, to the melancholy squalor and deathlike tranquillity of Rome. 
It is like a plunge from the gladsome warmth of sunshiny life into the 
cold, dim, unwholesome atmosphere of a charnel-house. Even in old 
times, when grand-ducal rule in Tuscany was most leaden in its charac- 
teristics, the mere passage across the frontiers of the States of the Church 
was wont to impress travellers very strongly with the evidences of a change, 
in every manifestation of social condition, from bad to very much worse. 
And it is, probably, a known and recognized fact among Englishmen, that 
human life exists under worse conditions of every kind in the dominions 
of the Head of the Church, than in any other portion of Christendom. 
But few, perhaps, would be prepared for the very striking degree in 
which the contrast between the two States has increased in intensity since 
the one has started on its career of freedom, while the other has been 
subjected not only to priestly ignorance and insolence, as of yore, but to 
the results of priestly terror, and the degradation of foreign occupation. 
The complication of evils will be admitted to be a desperate one. Military 
despotism would probably be held by the general sense of mankind to be 
the worst known form of government, had the world never had experience 
of the yet more intolerable evils of theocratic rule. But Rome, sitting 
there sullen and isolated in the midst of her blighted ‘“‘ Campagna;” quaking 
with well-founded fear, yet impenitent; cowed by the foreign soldiery to 
which she owes her prolonged existence, yet cynically audacious in 
avenging her mortifications ‘by lawless oppression of the unhappy people 
condemned to remain in thraldom to her; snarling with ill-dissembled 
hatred, while she licks the powerful hand that holds the Damocles’ sword 
from falling on her head; Rome, the Eternal, is demonstrating her eternity 
by dragging on a deathlike life, under pressure of a baleful combination of 
both these evil influences. 

Very much of social ill, very extensive rottenness at the core of a 
body politic, may exist, while to a superficial observer all on the surface 
looks sound and prosperous. But such is not the case at Rome. The 
most careless sight-seer, the most self-engrossed pleasure-seeker, could 
not walk the streets of Rome in these days without being painfully im- 
pressed by the too evident signs of suffering, discontent, and suppressed 
hatred, on the part of the people; imbecility, oppression, and by no 
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means suppressed hatred, on the part of the cassocked rulers and their 
myrmidons; and contemptuous insolence, masterdom, and conscious 
possession of unlimited power, on the part of the military protectors and 
upholders of a state of things so truly foul and disgraceful to humanity. 
It would be difficult to imagine a scene more profoundly sad and loath- 
some to every moral sense, in all its sights and sounds, than that which a 
new-comer to the Eternal City would probably light on in his first 
excursion from his inn. He hurries to the Coliseum, that mighty ruin 
which tells so eloquent a tale of the unprogressive, and therefore doomed, 
civilization which reared it, and of the long centuries of unimprovable 
barbarism which that uncivilizing civilization necessarily generated. The 
glorious autumnal sunshine is gilding the pillars, arches, and curves of 
matchless material beauty. The lines, unlike those of many a northern 
and eastern architectural masterpiece, express no soul in their loveliness ; 
for the ancient Roman, neither more nor less than is his modern descendant, 
was essentially a materialist. The stranger gazes on the vast amphitheatre 
destined to gather a whole city to the enjoyment of spectacles designedly 
calculated to degrade a nation into the acquiescent slaves of a despot; 
marks the huge rents which the greedy avarice of more barbarous priestly 
despots made in the noble structure at a later day; scans the huge and 
hideous brick buttresses with which the more modern popes sought to 
preserve the remnant of the building, in times when it had become 
evident that the most profitable purpose to which the heritage of the 
old Roman grandeur could be put was to preserve it as an attraction 
to money-spending foreigners; and finally takes note of the tall cross, 
with its concomitant praying-bench and begging-box, and series of meanly- 
daubed “ stations” around it, intended to turn the traditional veneration 
for the spot felt by the populace of Rome into a means of extracting a 
small revenue of pence from the poorest and most ignorant among them. 
An old and ragged crone is kneeling in the sunshine, and ends her worship 
by dropping in the box some baiocco, squeezed from her necessities, to 
purchase the luxury of a conscience eased from somewhat that oppressed 
it. A couple of bareheaded and sandalled Capuchin friars are creeping 
lazily across the enclosed oval space; but they do not turn aside either 
to make use of the praying-bench or to contribute to the begging-box. 
Stretched at his length on the bare and dusty soil, a half-naked, but 
tall and well-grown descendant of the Quirites is sleeping in the noontide 
sun, at the base of the huge arches of the Temple of Ceres. Another 
Roman is almost as dreamily collecting fragments of rag, or cigar ends, 
among the stones of the Via Sacra. Dreamily, too, crawls along beneath 
the shade of the mighty wall of the amphitheatre, towards the road leading 
to the Lateran, the carriage of a cardinal, in which his eminence is taking 
his daily airing—if such a term can be applied to a progress made in a 
carefully-closed carriage, in company with two attendant ecclesiastics. 
Two half-starved little black horses drag the antiquated machine, which 
looks like a superannuated English mail-coach bedizened with cheap 
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gilding. One cocked-hatted domestic on the hammer-cloth box, and two 
cocked-hatted footmen on the monkey-board behind, in stained and 
threadbare liveries decked with a profusion of wide coarse worsted lace, 
complete the attendance of five persons, needful, according to Roman 
etiquette, to the locomotion of a prince of the Church. A very dreary 
sight is the equipage of his eminence. But all is not dreamy stillness 
and lazy lethargy that meets the eye of the stranger. There is an 
element of life in the scene. There are sounds quite other than the 
sleepy hum of a city more dead than alive. The life element is supplied 
by the same kind patrons who galvanize the entire political system into a 
semblance of temporary vitality. The tree-shaded spaces to the south of 
the Coliseum are the spots selected by the ubiquitous Gallic host for 
drum and trumpet practice! Every day, and apparently all day long, a 
hideous and intolerable clangour mocks the great death-like silences of 
the place, and seems to symbolize aptly enough the general tone of the 
relationship between effete, moribund Rome, and its hated, feared, yet most 
indispensable protectors. 

It is the same, indeed, in some form or other, in every part and every 
aspect of the city. With quiet, almost stealthy pace, downcast look, and 
submissive bearing, the native Roman creeps noiselessly along the 
thoroughfares of his city; his gait and appearance harmonize in sad sort 
with the death-stricken aspect of the morally and physically dilapidated 
world around him. But French life is brisk amid all this Roman death. 
The sword-jangling of yon trio of epauletted swaggerers, as they monopolize 
the narrow footpath, the high-pitched tone of their talk and laugh, scare 
the poor shabby Roman ghosts with their life-like loudness. The wide 
piazza there would be all quiet but for the shrill disputing of that pair of 
brisk little French corporals sitting over their petits verres of Roman 
cognac. The waiters in that huge dim cavern-like café in the Corso, 
would hardly be stirred from their semi-somnolent lethargy, were it not 
for the loud imperious tones and angry swearing of: that noisy tableful 
of sub-lieutenants, who enjoy rather than not the startled and malevolent 
attention they attract from all present. The ubiquitousness with which 
this rattling, jangling, noisy French life pervades the dreary dead Roman 
world is something wonderful. Like disturbed ants in an immense ant- 
hill, those red-legged, lively, shrill-voiced, and strangely ugly little soldiers 
run perpetually over everything. The halls and galleries of the Vatican 
swarm with them, to such a degree, that the keepers groan over the fatal 
damage done to their inlaid floors by the nailed shoes of these unwelcome 
and unpaying visitors. Every portion of the fabric of St. Peter's, from 
the floor to the cupola, is alive with them. All doors fly open at their 
bidding; and the roof of the huge Basilica seems to be a favourite lounge 
of the private soldiers. 

The real condition of Rome may be truly and easily read, as has 
been said, on its surface. It is superfluous, therefore, to add, that any 
cautious, guarded word which can be extracted from any Roman as to the 
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present conditions of life there, is in perfect accordance with the outward 
appearance which has been described. The most hopeful only permit 
themselves to look to a better time coming, quando queste cose saranno 
Jinite—when these things shall come toanend. Nor would any such hope 
be whispered into any stranger’s ear, save an Englishman’s. The symp- 
toms of a system of espionage and terrorism are very manifest; and the 
contrast which makes itself felt in this respect, immediately on crossing 
the line at which it has pleased France to arrest the movement of regene- 
ration, is very striking. One notable evidence of this is the absolute 
emptiness of the streets after sundown, or at least after the French drums 
have sounded the retraite. The French soldiers are then in their bar- 
racks; and with the exception of a few belated stragglers in the Corso, 
the entire city is indoors. The streets are absolutely deserted. A moon- 
light walk over the site of Palmyra would differ chiefly from one through 
modern Rome, in its freedom from the danger of stumbling over heaps of 
miscellaneous filth, collected in the frequently recurring spots marked in 
huge letters on the walls, “ Immondezzaio,”—“ filth-place:” that is to 
say, as if the entire dung-heap of a city were not one huge “immon- 
dezzaio.” 

With all this, as may be readily imagined, “times are very bad,” 
exceptionally bad, at Rome. The Romans are looking forward to a very 
disastrous winter. Good times and bad times in the Eternal City depend 
entirely, it must be understood, on the greater or lesser number of northern 
strangers, English, Americans, and Russians, who come to see the sights, — 
enjoy the equable Roman winter climate, and purchase the various art- 
productions of one kind or another, which constitute pretty nearly all that 
can be called productive industry in the former capital of the world. And 
now the marble-workers, the hotel-keepers, the house-owners, the picture- 
painters, the cameo-cutters, the livery-stable masters, the guides, the 
museum guardians, who live on fees, and the numerous tradesmen of all 
kinds whose business consists exclusively in supplying the needs of 
foreigners, are in despair. Rome is, in their phrase, completely “‘ empty,” 
and is likely to remain so. Queste cose alarm the easily scared race of 
amusement and pleasure seekers. The cameos are cut, the pictures are 
painted, the little models of columns and temples in giallo and rosso antico 
have been prepared, and nobody is coming to buy them. It will be “ the 
worst year that Rome has seen for a long time,” and may probably indeed 
turn out to be so for others besides those who minister to English and 
American amusement. Yet the city is “tranquil,”—very tranquil indeed. 
Nor are any of those peculiar symptoms to be observed, which characterize 
the tranquillity as that which has so often been known to be the lull that pre- 
cedes a storm. No! the tourists might “do” their Rome after the wonted 
fashion, see their sights, make their picnics, sketch their ruins as usual 
in all security and quiet. The great waggon coaches of the cardinals are 
crawling about the streets. ‘The soprani are singing the melodies of 
Palestrina in St. Peter’s. The red and yellow Swiss guards are lounging 
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about the Vatican stairs in their ordinary masquerade dresses. The 
matchless golden sunsets, Rome’s own inalienable dower, are converting 
by their wondrous magic the desolation of the Campagna into the sem- 
blance of fairy-land beauty, and bathing the squalor of the dilapidated 
city in glory. The unhappy Pope himself is there to do his part of the 
show. Wearily and sadly he does it, to be sure! A sadder face it would 
be difficult to look on, than that with which the “ priest-king” performs 
his part in the last act of the great tragi-comedy, now dwindled to a 
farce, on which the curtain is so soon to drop. See! he is coming down 
the stairs of the Vatican to enter his gilt state coach, and proceed to the 
Quirinal palace, there to have presented to him a newly arrived batch of 
French officers. Five of the “noble guard,” happily preserved in such 
a state of military efficiency as to be able to sit upright on their quiet 
steeds, are there to escort the carriage. There are also sundry priests and 
deacons of various degrees, with coachmen, footmen, and postilions in 
strange dresses, and officers bearing huge state umbrellas, and other tools 
of pontifical state. There are a dozen or so of gendarmes, about as 
many Roman gamins, and three or four Englishmen. Slowly and heavily 
down the great stairs comes a fat old man all in white, with a large puffy 
pasty face as yellow-white as his dress, wearing an expression of the most 
profound and weary depression. The officials, military and ecclesiastical, 
all kneel on the pavement. The gamins and the Englishmen omit to do 
so. The “ priest-king” steps into his state coach, and immediately begins 
his part of the performance by waggling three fingers of a fat white hand 
out of the carriage window, scattering benedictions around with as im- 
partial a profusion as heaven sends its showers. And so Pius IX. goes 
off to his unwelcome task at the Quirinal. He, too, however downcast 
and weary, is going on in the old way. The torpid stream of Roman life 
creeps on somewhat more torpidly than ever. The tourists might “do” 
their Rome in all safety. Is there not the reassuring trainp of the French 
retraite in the streets every night? The great break-up, the débdcle 
which will sweep away so much from the face of the earth, will not come 
quite yet; and will not come in any shape which will hurt the gentle- 
men tourists, even if it should catch them in the process of “doing” their 
Rome. 

But when will this long-looked-for consummation come? And why 
is it prevented from at once accomplishing itself? 

Here we find directly in our path the modern Sphinx, with his un- 
solvable riddle, which all Europe seems to think itself bound to divine on 
pain of being devoured by the monster. The inscrutable policy of the 
Emperor! Europe labours very hard to scrutinize this inscrutable; 
painfully piecing together and commenting disjointed and puzzlingly 
inconsistent utterances of the genuinely oracular kind. Is it absolutely 
necessary to attempt an exposition of that latest form of state-craft, which 
consists in expanding the historical Burleighian shake of the head into 
pamphlets in imperial octavo, and ipse-dixit articles in the Constitutionnel ? 
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The freemasons also had a secret, which excited a vast amount of curiosity 
and speculation. But suspicions respecting the nature of that secret have 
at last resulted in its being very resignedly and incuriously left in the 
possession of its owners. May it not be possible, that the mystery of the 
imperial policy and that of the freemasons’ secret are of a somewhat 
analogous nature? Consoling ourselves, then, in our ignorance, with this 
possibility, let us limit ourselves to the noting of one or two facts bearing 
on the subject, which are patent, and need no sibylline utterances to assure 
us of them. It is a fact, that the Emperor, let his motives for so acting 
have been what they may, did render Italy the almost invaluable service 
of making possible all the magnificent eventualities which she has since 
realized; and that, despite the bitter disappointment of Villafranca, Italy 
was well disposed to feel that service to be invaluable, til her benefactor 
valued it at the pound of flesh cut from her living body, which he exacted 
from her by the annexation of Nice. It is a fact that, the debt of grati- 
tude having been thus cancelled by the Shylock-like claim of the creditor, 
the whole subsequent tenor of the imperial policy has been day by day 
alienating the feelings of the Italian nation from France and her ruler. It 
is a fact, that the recent conduct of the French army of occupation, as 
regards the unhappy cities of the district which “ages of faith ” used to 
call the “ patrimony of St. Peter,” has so increased the hostile feeling, that 
it has been a matter of the greatest difficulty for the officers of the Italian 
troops, who had to evacuate those cities at the bidding of France, to pre- 
vent their men from attacking the French soldiers who brought back to the 
recently enfranchised cities their once expelled tyrants. Small skill in 
reading aright the feelings of a people was needed to enable any one, who 
chanced to traverse the “ patrimony of St. Peter” just after this exploit of 
the French arms, to estimate those of the Romans towards the Emperor 
and his army. It would be dishonest to omit to state, that in some 
instances the French “ authorities” have interfered to moderate the 
excess of extortion and persecution which tle restored priestly authorities 
were anxious to perpetrate. But the cruel excess of the evil and dis- 
appointment and misery inflicted, has been too great to admit of much 
gratitude being felt for such partial withholding of the entire weight of 
the blow. 

Viterbo was a piteous sight on the black day of the French reoccupa- 
tion! So much had been done towards wiping out the remembrance of 
the detested priestly government! The exultation of the people at their 
emancipation had been so universal! The outspoken execration of the 
expelled tyrants so fatally compromising! And the cruel Sphinx utterance 
respecting the limits of the sovereignty of the Pope pronounced to be 
necessary to the purity of the Catholic faith, had so treacherously deceived 
them, and entrapped them into the fatal snare! The column of volunteers 
in the service of Victor Emmanuel, under Colonel Masi, who had been 
holding the frontier of the newly-delivered territory, was obliged to 
evacuate the city at the bidding of a French general, to make way for the 
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French regiment which was to bring back with it the Papal officials and 
the Papal gendarmes. They lingered, in the hope that, the latter might 
enter the town some hours in advance of their protectors. Had that been 
the case, they would have been driven back, despite the vicinity of their 
patrons. But it was not so. The gendarmes and the monsignori came 
slinking into the city at the tail of the French troops; while almost every 
citizen of mark had to quit it, together with Colonel Masi’s column. So 
general was the emigration, that the surrounding towns towards the 
Tuscan frontier were thronged with the fugitives from Papal vengeance ; 
and a few days subsequently, it was difficult to procure a bed in Perugia, 
in consequence of the number of emigrants from Viterbo who filled the 
city. The Italian soldiers fell back on the neighbouring town of Monte- 
fiascone; but that also has, more recently, shared the fate of Viterbo. 
Great was the misery of the people of Montefiascone, at learning that the 
dominion of their little town was thought necessary to make up the 
quantity of sovereignty deemed essential to enable the priest-king to 
exercise his spiritual functions satisfactorily to the Catholic sentiment of 
Europe. And much was the speculation among the Italians, anxious, if 
possible, to make out some theory of a meaning in the Sphinx utterances, 
as to the reasons why the great arbiter of Europe should take thus much 
and no more of their country and countrymen into his gripe. A young 
English officer on Colonel Masi’s staff, who had shared in the taking of 
Viterbo, and then in the retreat first from that city and subsequently 
from Montetiascone, solved the riddle in a manner which indicated a very 
imperfect appreciation of the profound and recondite motives on which the 
inscrutable imperial policy is based. “‘ Why, Viterbo, you see,” said the young 
aide-de-camp, “ lies low in the bottom, and Montefiascone high on a hill 
within sight of it, and of a large tract of country round ; and the French 
could not endure to see our flag flying in so conspicuous a position, and 
seeming to assert, as it were, a superiority over theirs.” Here was a result 
of the inscrutable policy! An entire population was thrust back into 
despair and the acknowledged atrocities of Papal rule, some scores of 
families were ruined, and more individuals driven out exiles from their 
homes and from the means of earning their bread, in order that the 
French cock might have the highest perch from which to crow his insolent 
note of self-glorification, and the vulgar arrogance of a French colonel be 
assured of its satisfaction. 

But with regard to the occupation of Rome itself, it must not be for- 
gotten, that the measure cannot be considered as properly forming a part of 
the imperial policy. The Emperor found French troops at Rome, when 
France allowed him to make himself her master. France, the nation, is 
responsible for the unprovoked aggression. France, at the moment of the 
apparently successful vindication of her own liberty, deliberately determined 
on using her superior force to thrust back another people bent on a 
deliverance similar to that which she was striving to achieve for herself, 
into a slough of despair and tyranny notoriously a thousandfold worse than 
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any from which she was herself so anxious to escape. If the history of 
the human race be searched to find among all the evil there recorded the 
blackest and most disgraceful page, surely it will appear to be that which 
tells of the destruction of Roman liberty by French republican patriots. 
Kings and despots have acted after the manner of their kind. But where 
else in all the story of our species can we find a deed so damning, s0 
indelibly dishonouring a nation of freemen? All the falsehoods of per- 
jured monarchs, all the treacheries of venal diplomatists, all the atrocities 
of ruffian captains, all the wickedness of holy alliances against the welfare 
of mankind, pale before the stupendous baseness of free, self-governed 
France in the hour of her own emancipation. The twelve long years of 
misery and degradation have been endured, and a few more will, in all 
probability, have to be endured, by the people of that most hapless and 
helpless of cities. Republican France had the reward she sought in the 
adhesion of the corrupt priesthood, whose support she was willing to pur- 
chase at so fatal a price. And the retribution was near at hand. For 
Imperial France was equally successful in hiring for the nonce the same 
prostituted adhesion by a continuance of the same bribe, less monstrously 
shameless when offered by a despot, than when imagined, proposed, and 
paid by a nation, absurdly imagining it possible that a people could at the 
same time be capable of self-government themselves and capable of 
debarring another people from the boon. France has had her reward. 
Rome has “tranquilly” undergone her doom of oppression, demoraliza- 
tion, and misery. Italy has been ready, first in the flush of her gratitude 
for the generous performance of half the promise made her at Milan, to 
pardon and forget the injury; and afterwards, when her feelings had 
become changed towards the supposed generous benefactor metamorphosed 
into a hard creditor, to gulp down the expression of them towards the 
wielder of a power she could not afford to offend. But it would be a 
signal mistake to suppose that she has forgotten, or will for many a coming 
year forget, the unspeakable baseness of the aggression which crushed the 
already won liberties of Rome, or the “ inscrutable policy” which has 
prolonged the suffering and the debasement for ten weary years. 
Nevertheless, it may be, that this wrong may eventually be found to 
contribute, as so many others most strangely have done, to the future 
advantage and prosperity of the kingdom of Italy. Wonderful, indeed, 
has it been to observe how, during the last two years, the whole current of 
_European events has tended to forward the great work now so nearly 
completed in Italy, to render possible so much which the farthest-sighted 
statesman must at the beginning of that period have deemed impossible, and 
toshape out for Italy a brighter future than any wise forecasting could have 
ventured to anticipate. Events which appeared to all men disastrous, have 
in repeated instances contributed to bring about the great result that has 
been attained; and the actions of those whose efforts were directed to avert 
the birth of an Italian kingdom, have again and again had for their effect 
the achievement of that consummation. ‘Truly, those who deem that an 
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overruling Providence so governs human affairs that its workings may be 
traceable by human intelligence, can in no page of history find so striking 
an occasion for the exemplification of their doctrine as in that which 
records the progress of Italian redemption and unification. Not often in 
the course of human affairs can men so quickly perceive, to the satisfaction 
of their own understandings, that whatever is, is right. But even from the 
stand-point which we have already reached, it is not difficult to see that a 
great good may arise from the determination of the French Emperor to 
prolong yet a little while the infamous system of misgovernment which he 
has himself so emphatically condemned. For it will in all probability 
obviate all risk that the Italians might fall into the very disastrous mistake 
of making Rome the capital of their new kingdom. 

The grounds on which Italy might be tempted to select the Eternal 
City, the capital of the ancient Roman world, as the chief city of their 
new constitutional monarchy, are obvious and appreciable at a glance. ’ 
The magni nominis umbra necessarily exercises a powerful influence on 
the imagination of all of us, especially of the Itdlians. Mighty, though 
searcely glorious, memories are indissolubly attached to the great old 
name. ‘The Genius loci, however inspiring to the poetic and artistic 
mind, is assuredly not a Genius which could advantageously haunt the 
benches of a free parliament. The prestige which still clings to the proud 
claims of imperial and papal Rome may flatter the imagination of the 
descendants of the masters of the world. But the honourable members 
for Asti, Bologna, or Capua will not expect to address their parliamentary 
writs urbi et orbi. Garibaldi and other poets will be anxious to proclaim 
the new birth of an united Italy “from the height of the Capitol.” But 
practical statesmen, who have not merely resounding in their ears the 
echoes of Rome’s name in the fable, history, and song of two thousand 
years, but who know what the Eternal City now is, and who comprehend 
the incalculably important influence which the capital and seat of govern- 
ment will exercise on the fortunes of the new kingdom,—these men will 
be of opinion that of all the cities which it might be possible to think of 
selecting for the purpose, Rome should be the last. 

Great as it must be in all cases, the influence for good or evil which 
the capital of the new kingdom of Italy will exercise on the progress 
and course of its destinies, will be immeasurably more important than it 
would be to a people differently circumstanced. The various dominions 
and social systems which have to be welded into one united and 
eventually homogeneous nation, differ very widely from each other in 
advancement, in habitudes, and aptitudes, and general civilization. The 
past, through which these different societies have lived, has been very 
widely different ; and the product of that past is proportionably dissimilar. 
Now, that these differences will gradually efface themselves—that a work 
of assimilation and fusion will be accomplished, there can be no doubt. 
But the degree in which this homogeneity may be attained by raising 
the more backward portions to the level of those more advanced, rather 
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than by the reverse process, will depend in a very great degree upon the 
civilization of the capital. The influence exercised on ideas, habits, 
fashions, and even on race, by the capital and seat of government of a 
constitutional country, to which deputies from all parts of the territory 
are sent to reside, and from which they and theirs return to their provinces, 
is incalculably great. Now, that the present state of civilization at Rome 
is very far inferior to that of every part of Italy to the north of it, can be 
doubted by none. It is infcrior even to that of Naples, probably, in some 
respects; notably in the greater ignorance and want of education among 
the middle classes. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? To any one 
reflecting on the past history of Rome and its government for the last 
thousand years, must it not be equally certain that the product of such 
training must necessarily be that which a very cursory observation of 
Rome and its inhabitants is sufficient to show that it is in fact? In all 
that goes to make up the comfort and decency of material existence—in 
aptitude, intelligence, and natural quickness of capacity—in that diffused 
comprehension of the true scope and objects of social life, and of the sort 
of means that render them attainable (a comprehension which can scarcely 
exist among the masses of a people except as the heritage of many genera- 
tions), which, perhaps, more than any other acquirement adapts a nation for 
further progress—in courtesy of bearing, in soberness, decency, and thrift— 
in respect for law and its sanctions, the Roman is so manifestly and so far 
behind the Florentine of a corresponding class, that the difference to the 
future of Italy which would result from making Rome, instead of Florence, 
the seat of government, would be equal to, at least, a half-century’s worth 
of progress. It would be a disastrous, all but fatal, mistake. Yet so 
powerful is the magic of a name, especially over the minds of an imagina- 
tive people like the Italians, that the mistake might well be made, were it 
not rendered impossible by the prolonged existence of the Pope as a Sove- 
reign at Rome. The redemption of Rome, also, will come when the hvuur 
for it is ripe. Meantime, a consolation under the necessity of waiting for 
it yet awhile, may be found in the foregoing considerations. 
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I HAVE a great opinion of successful men; and I am not ashamed to 
confess it. 

It was the fashion, some years ago, to sneer at Success—nay, indeed, 
sometimes to revile it, as though it were an offence, or at best a preten- 
tious humbug. This came out of the sudden inflation of some huge 
wind bags, which as suddenly collapsed. To do honour to successful 
men was held to be arrant flunkeyism; for a successful man was 
accounted little better than a flatulent impostor. Clever men drew pictures 
of Success, represented by a mighty Juggernaut passing triumphantly 
over the necks of thousands of prostrate worshippers. Still cleverer men 
wrote brilliant stories of modern life, illustrating the rise and fall of 
seemingly successful men; and imitative dramatists transferred these 
sketches of society to the stage. The great imposture of Success was 
the pet subject of the day. But a healthier social philosophy is now 
enthroned amongst us. We have begun to think that men who make 
their way to the front, becoming rich or famous*by the force of 
their personal characters, must, after all, have something in them, 
though every now and then bubbles may arise, in which solid realities 
are reflected, only to burst into thin air. Have we not all been reading 
lately about “ Self-Help ”—and what has charmed us so much? Are not 
our assembly rooms, and lecture halls, and mechanics’ institutions, all 
over the country—I ask the question after a tolerably wide autumnal 
circuit of English provincial towns—are they not thrilling night after 
night with popular orations on ‘Self-made Men,” or, as I see it 
phrased at times, “Self-built Men,” and all that relates to them? ‘To 
prostrate oneself before what Success has won, be it power, or riches, or 
what not, may rightly be called flunkeyism; but to honour what has won 
success is worthy worship, not to be condemned or restrained. It is 
veneration for that type of manhood, which most nearly approaches the 
divine, by reason of its creative energy. It is a good sign of the times that 
we appreciate it at its true worth. 

It is not to be expected, however, that envy should die out of the 
world ; and so long as there is envy, people will be found to talk about 
Luck. But success does not come by chance; Providence helps those who 
help themselves. We may fancy that two men adopt the same means 
towards the attainment of the same end, and because one succeeds and 
the other fails, we may say that the one is more fortunate than the other. 
But the one succeeds and the other fails, because they do not adopt the 
same means towards the same end. Of the two pilgrims, who started on 
their journey, each with peas in his shoon, the one was not more fortunate 
than the other; he was simply more wise. The man, who sank by the 
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way, toil-worn and foot-sore, with drops of agony on his forehead, groan- 
ing with pain, may have been the better walker of the two. The race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. It is by the 
right application of your swiftness or your strength to the particular 
object in view that you make your way to Success. It is not only by 
doing the right thing, but by doing the right thing in the right way, 
and at the right time, that we achieve the great triumphs of life. All 
this is to be dwelt on presently. It is only here to be said that the 
varying results which we discern are not attributable to chance—not to 
external circumstances of any kind; but to inherent differences within 
ourselves—whatsoever Envy or Vanity may say upon the subject. Success 
is a substantial and enduring reality; luck is a mere vapour that is 
speedily dissolved. ‘ Wealth gotten by vanity,” saith Solomon, “shall 
diminish ; but he that gathereth by labour shall increase.” 

But what, it may be asked, is Success? and who is the successful man? 
I have heard it said, that “ all success is comparative ;” but with what is 
the comparison? Not with the successes of others. In this sense all success 
is positive. The prime minister is a greater man than his butler, but he 
is not, therefore, a more successful one. You must measure the success 
of a man, not by the relation which his achievements bear to what others 
have achieved, but by their relation to what he himself has endeavoured. 
If he has kept a certain object steadily before him, and has attained it— 
no matter what the object be—he is a successful man. In another sense, 
too, success is positive; for it admits of no drawbacks or abatements 
beyond the range of the object attained. If I strive to amass wealth, and 
I amass it, I am not the less successful because my son turns out a disso- 
lute spendthrift and my daughter disgraces herself by a runaway match. 
Am I less successful as a poet, or a painter, because my wife is unfaithful 
to me, and I am miserable in spite of my success? Success is one thing ; 
happiness is another. The boy, Warren Hastings, aimed at the Governor- 
generalship of India, and the recovery of his ancestral estates; was he 
less a successful man because, when he had accomplished these objects of 
his ambition, his life was embittered by the persecution of his enemies? 
And the boy Charles Metcalfe—he too aimed at the Governor-generalship, 
and he attained not solely to that eminence, but to the prouder distinction 
of ruling “the three greatest dependencies of the British Crown.” Was 
he less successful, because, in the fulness of his fame, an excruciating 
bodily disease ate into his life and destroyed him by slow torture? 

Even the disappointments and disquietudes of Success itself do not detract 
from its completeness. A man may not find the attainment of his object 
so exhilarating as the pursuit of it; but for all this he does succeed. I 
knew a man whose desire it was to obtain a certain public situation. 
There was a particular post in a particular department which he coveted, 
and he said to himself that he would obtain it. Night after night his way 
home led him down Whitehall, and as he passed under the shadow of 
the building which held the department of government which he aspired 
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to enter, he would shake his fist at it, and say, “ You grim old pile, you 
exclude me now, but some day I shall have a home in you, be sure.” 
And he was right. Unlikely as success appeared, he succeeded, and even 
sooner than he had hoped. It was nothing very great that he had 
obtained. But the success consisted in this, that what he won was the 
identical thing which he aspired and endeavoured to win. It is nothing 
to the point that other men had won much higher posts by their successful 
exertions. Nor is it a matter to be considered, when we would determine 
the measure of his success, whether he was happier than before. There 
may have been distressing sets-off in other directions, or the thing for 
which he had striven may not have satisfied him; but the positive 
success was there. All success, indeed, is self-contained. If it were not, 
I am afraid that the catalogue of successful men might be printed on half 
a page. 

We may think about this at leisure. Vanitas vanitatum! It is not 
the subject of discourse which I have chosen for myself. And I would 
rather, if I digress at all, step aside to ask whether it may not be that we 
all have our successes, though they be not of a kind of which the world 
takes any account. I must keep, however, tu the subject of recognized 
Success, as all men understand it, and inquire how it is attained. I have 
heard people laugh at the mis-quotation of that well-known Addisonian 
platitude :— 

“Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But I’ll do more, Sempronius—I’ll deserve it.” 


But I have thought the varia lectio involved in the blunder deserving of 
the highest consideration ; and I have been more disposed to admire than 
to ridicule the reading, 


“Tis not in mortals to deserve success, 
But I’ll do more, Sempronius—I’ll command it.” 


More men have commanded success than have deserved it. There is 
nothing presumptuous in the idea. It is more presumptuous to talk about 
our deserts. What do the best of us deserve, but complete and disastrous 
failure ? 

It has been said, that “‘ any man may have any woman.” The meaning 
of which I hold to be, that the persevering pursuit of any object must 
eventually be crowned with success. Labor omnia vincit, as the copy-book 
text has it, and as the proverbs of well nigh every country have it in 
other words. .To set your mind resolutely upon the accomplishment of any 
purpose, is to go half way to its attainment. Now, it commonly happens, 
to pursue the illustration wherewith I commenced this passage, that they 
who are most successful with women are not the handsomest men. And 
the reason of this is obvious. Handsome men rely overmuch on their 
handsomeness. ‘To use a metaphor, rather expressive than eloquent, they 
expect that all the pretty women will “jump down their throats.” But 
pretty women will not jump down their throats. This process of deglutition 
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is not affected by them, They have no notion of being quietly absorbed. 
They must be won—bravely, laboriously, and with a becoming sense of 
what is due to them. Are we to think that we have only to sit quietly in 
our easy-chairs, and to twirl our moustaches? Beauty is a divine gift ; 
let whosoever possesses it be thankful. Madame De Stael, one of the most 
gifted of mortals, said that she would surrender all that she possessed in 
exchange for it. But Madame De Stael was a woman; and I am now 
writing about men. Everybody knows that men care more about personal 
beauty in the other sex than women do, and for this reason, that pleasant 
sights and sweet sounds, and everything soft and gentle, is a delight and a 
refreshment to them. But the ordinary environments of women are soft and 
gentle. They lead comparatively passive lives; and that which most 
fascinates them in the other sex, is a sense of active power. What is soft- 
ness and smoothness to them? Bless them, they like the grit. Even the 
hard lines on a man’s face—the pallor, nay, the less interesting sallowness 
of his cheek—are interesting to them, if they denote power. I repeat 
that personal beauty is a great gift, even toa man. But it is only as an 
accompaniment to other gifts that it contributes to success. Everybody 
knows what Wilkes, the ugliest man in England, said to Townshend, the 
handsomest. And it was not a mere idle boast. 

And so it is with intellectual gifts of a high order. The conscious 
possessor relics too much upon them. Fortune is represented as a woman 
—do we not call her Dame Fortune ?—and she must be laboriously won. 
Are we to sit down by the wayside, and expect that she will seat herself 
on our lap? “ Any man may have any woman,” and any man may have 
any thing, if he only goes about resolutely to attain it. But he must not 
trust too much to what he is. Genius, like beauty, is a divine gift; let 
him who possesses it thank God with his whole heart; but it is not by 
being, but by doing, that we achieve success; and therefore it is that the 
most gifted, like the handsomest men, are often passed on the road by 
men of second-rate abilities, or, more correctly, of inferior natural gifts. I 
would have this distinction kept steadily in view, for people too often use the 
word “ability” with reference to anything rather than to its true meaning. 
I am not one of those who have much faith in the general co-existence of 
inactivity with power. I hold that what men can do, they will do; and 
I think it will be found that when they do it not, it is because they feel 
that they cannot do it. There may be great natural gifts resulting only 
in a dreamy, indolent, unproductive state of life. But this is because 
the possessor has no special aptitude for any particular thing—no vocation, 
so to speak ; no consciousness of ability to carry out anything to a con- 
clusion ; no resolute will to attempt it. Dress up the idea as we may; 
cover it with whatsoever gloss of fine and attractive words; talk of the 
way wardness, the impulsivencss of genius; it is, in its naked reality, no 
more than this—that whatsoever the natural gifts may be, their possessor 
lacks ability to do anything, and feels the inability within him. He does 
not see his way clearly to any definite result; he does not concentrate his 
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powers on any given object; and he runs to waste, nothing better at the 
best than a splendid failure. 

To concentrate your powers on any given object—to go directly to the 
point, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and resolutely deter- 
mining to succeed—is to secure Success. If once you begin to spraul, 
you are lost.* I do not mean by this that we are to reject collateral aids. 
On the other hand, I would suffer all tributary streams to flow freely into the 
great main channel of our action. You may drive a dozen horses in the same 
chariot, if you can only keep them well together. You must converge to 
a centre, not diverge from it. IfI were to give way to the allurements of 
biographical illustration, I should soon fill a volume, instead of only a few 
pages; but here are a few lines from Plutarch, which I quote rather in 
the way of caution than of example: ‘‘ There was in the whole city but 
one street in which Pericles was ever seen, the street which led to the 
market-place, and to the council-house. He declined all invitations to 
banquets, and all gay assemblies and company. During the whole period 
of his administration he never dined at the table of a friend.” Emerson 
cites this with commendation in one of his lectures. But I cannot help 
thinking that it is a mistake. You should never forget the Market-place 
or the Council-house. But you may expediently dine at the table of a 
friend, or invite a friend to dine at your table, in the interests of the 
Market-place or the Council-house. Self-help is, doubtless, a great thing, 
but mutual help is not to be despised. We may often make a greater 
stride on to success by “dining at the table of a friend,” than 
by staying at home to post up a ledger, or to wade through a 
volume of statistics. Successful men, we may be sure, have not 
confined themselves to direct action, or looked only to immediate results. 
More failures are consummated by want of faith and want of patience 
than by anything else in the world. We cannot grow rich by 
sowing mustard-seeds on a damp flannel, though they begin to sprout 
before our eyes. Concentration is not isolation or self-absorption. ‘Stick 
to your business, and your business will stick to you:” an excellent doc- 
trine, doubtless; but what if I stick to my business more closely by 
smoking a cigar in my back parlour, than by serving customers in my 
front shop? What if I put aside some important work, claiming attention, 
to dress for dinner, and to convey myself to the table of an influential 
friend, on the chance of gaining more by going out than by staying at 
home? When I was a very young man, I wrote essays in illustration of 
what I then believed to be the folly of such a course. But asI grow 
old, every year convinces me more and more that social intercourse, of 





* I learnt this lesson very early in life, on the box of the North Devon coach, 
receiving the rudiments of my education as a Jehu. It was night. I drove from 
Andover to Blackwater; and three elderly insides were ignorant of the danger to 
which they were exposed. “Keep them well together. Keep them well together. 
Don’t let them sprawl,” was all the advice I received from my instructor, The lesson 
was worth remembering on the great turnpike-road of life. 
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the right kind, is a material aid to success. Often the gain is pal- 
pable to you at once, and you count your advantage as you take off 
your dress-coat. But if not, it will find you out after many days: you 
have sown, and in due season you will reap. If you do nothing more 
than assert your individuality—make yourself a living presence among 
men, instead of a myth, a nominis umbra—you may be sure that you have 
done something. Am I more or less likely to read your book, or to buy 
your picture, or to say a good word for you if I have a chance to some 
man in authority, for sitting next to you at our friend Robinson’s, and 
thinking you a pleasant fellow? At all stages of your journey it will be 
the same. It is not more incumbent upon you to remember this, that 
you may gain a high place, than that you may keep it. Our statesmen 
are wiser in their generation than Pericles. There is Lord Tiverton, the 
very personification of smiling success. Does he “ decline all invitations 
to banquets, all gay assemblies, all company ? ” 

Now, all this does not in any way militate against the theory of 
concentration. In a work of art there may be great variety of detail with 
perfect unity of action. Every accessory should contribute to the one 
general result—should illustrate the one leading idea. Every detail that is 
foreign to the subject is so much sheer waste of strength. And so it is in 
the conduct of life. With one object set steadily before us, we may have 
many varying activities, but they will all assist the main action, and impart 
strength and consistency to it. Singleness of aim, I repeat, in nowise 
demands monotony of action. But if you allow yourself to be diverted 
from this singleness of object, you are little likely to succeed in life. 
“ Art is long—life is short.” Knowing this, there is an universal tendency 
amongst us to go in search of specialties. General practitioners seldom 
get beyond a respectable mediocrity, whilst your specialists attain to emi- 
nence and wealth. If an eye or an ear be affected, we seek out the man 
who has made that particular organ the study of his life. In the pursuit 
of that one object, the oculist or the aurist may have studied the mechanism 
of the whole human frame, and the general physiology of man, but only 
in their relation to the particular organ to the full understanding of which 
he is devoting all the energies of his mind. He cannot, indeed, understand 
his subject without the aid of this contributory knowledge. But all that is 
not contributory is waste. In the same manner, lawyers succeed by study- 
ing special branches of their profession; and literary men are successful 
in proportion as they stick to their specialties, or rather as they are 
fortunate in having any. If a man can write well on any one special 
subject—no matter what that subject may be—he is sure to find profitable 
occupation for his pen, whilst the general dealer in literary wares, though 
more highly gifted by nature, may fail to provide himself with bread. The 
popular appreciation of this general fact expresses itself in the well-known 
proverb that, ‘a jack-of-all-trades is master of none.” The world has no 
faith in Admirable Crichtons. They may be very pleasant fellows in their 
way, but mankind in general would rather not do business with them. 
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A shrewd, intelligent man of the world, and one, too, who had been 
eminently successful—for from a small beginning he had risen to the 
highest place in the department to which he had been attached, and had 
made the fortunes of his whole family, brothers, sons, and nephews, as well 
as his own—once said to me:—“ The longer I live, the more convinced I 
am that over-sensitiveness is a great mistake in a public man.” He might 
have said in all men who desire to succeed in life. Now, I wish it to be 
understood, that what is expressed here by the word “ over-sensitiveness ” 
does not signify over-scrupulousness. Be as scrupulous as you will. Do 
nothing that can give you a single pang of conscience. Keep your hands clean. 
If you cannot do this, sink into the abysmal depths of failure, unsoiled and 
unspotted, with skin clear and white as a little child’s, and be clean. But do 
not be over-sensitive on the score of pride, or vanity, or dominant egotism. 
Every successful man, you may be sure, has had much to mortify him in 
the course of his career. He has borne many rebuffs; he has sustained 
many failures. What if men do not understand you, are not inclined to en- 
courage you, and exercise the privilege of age or superior position ;— bear 
with it all, Juvenis, your time will come; you may take your change out of 
the world when you are a little older. Bah! how does it hurt you? “ Hard 
words break no bones,” saith the proverb. And they break no spirit that 
is not of the feeblest. The world may laugh at your failures—what then ? 
Try again, and perhaps they will not laugh. Try once again, and perhaps 
it will be your turn to laugh. ‘He who wins may laugh,” saith another 
proverb. If you have the right stuff in you, you will not be put down. 
There is a man now amongst us, a man of genius, who aspired to take a 
' part in public affairs. After much travail, he obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment. And the House, knowing he could write, assumed that he could 
not speak, and when he rose, they laughed at and hooted him. He told 
his assailants, that the time would come when they would listen to him— 
and he was right. He spoke the words of prophecy and of truth. And 
the time did come, when they not only listened, but when the men who 
had despised came to fear him, or to worship him; and, when he rose, 
either shrank appalled and dismayed, or looked to him for the salvation of 
their party, and applauded to the echo. 

There are various roads to success, but I am somewhat inclined to 
think that the surest is gravelly and gritty, with some awkward pitfalls 
and blinding quicksets in the way. Was that famous nursery rhyme of 
the Man of Thessaly, think you, written but for the entertainment of babes 
and sucklings? or was it not rather meant as a lesson to children of a 
larger growth, to the adolescents of our nurseries of learning, starting on 
the great journey of life? Every one knows the story—how the hero 
of it 

—jumped into a quickset hedge 
And scratched out both his eyes, 


Doubtless the way with most of us, looking not before we leap; going 
ahead too rapidly at the outset—not calculating our juvenile strength, 
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and jumping into the midst of what we think we can clear at a bound. 
Do we not all think ourselves “wondrous wise,” and, thinking so, encounter 
blinding disaster? But are we, therefore, to go darkling all the rest of 
our lives? It was not to teach us this that the great epic of the Man of 
Thessaly was written. He had the true heroic stuff in him ; and he did 
not sit down and bewail his loss, helpless and hopeless. 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
He had reason to complain; 
But he jumped into the quickset hedge, 
And scratched them in again.* 

And such is the right way to fight the battle of life, to grapple with the 
failures and disasters which beset your career. Go at it again. You may 
have reason to complain that your good intentions meet with no better 
results; that the singleness of your aims, the purity of your aspirations, 
and the high courage of your first grand plunge into life, lead to nothing 
but a torn face, smeared with blood, and a night of painful bewildering 
blindness. But it is better to strive manfully than to complain weakly ; 
brace yourself up for another plunge; gather strength from defeat; into 
the quickset hedge again gallantly ; and you will recover all that you have 
lost, scratch your eyes in again, and never lose your clearness of vision for 
the rest of your life. 

Yes, indeed, if we have the right stuff in us, these failures at the 
outset are grand materials of success. To the feeble they are, of course, 
stumbling-blocks. The wretched weakling goes no farther; he lags 
behind, and subsides into a life of failure. And so by this winnowing 
process the number of the athletes in the great Olympics of life is restricted 
to a few, and there is clear space in the arena. There is scarcely an old 
man amongst us—an old and successful man—who will not willingly 
admit that he was made by his failures, and that what he once thought 
his hard fate was in reality his good fortune——And thou, my bright-faced, 
bright-witted child, who thinkest that thou canst carry Parnassus by 
storm, learn to possess thyself in patience. Not easy the lesson, I know; 
not cheering the knowledge that success is not attainable, per saltum, by a 
hop, step, and a jump, but by arduous passages of gallant perseverance, 
toilsome efforts long sustained, and, most of all, by repeated failures. 
Hard, I know, is that last word, grating harshly upon the ear of youth. 





* I write the words as I learnt them in my childhood; but there are various 
readings of all (so-called) nursery rhymes, and I am told that more correctly the con- 
cluding portion of the legend of the Man of Thessaly runs thus :— 

But when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into the quickset hedge, 
And scratched them in again. 
This reading is more emphatic than the other, and better illustrates my text. It is by 
going at it again, “with all one’s might and main,” that we repair our foregone 
disasters and gather strength from defeat. 
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Say, then, that we mollify it a littlek—that we strip it of its outer crus- 
taceousness and asperity, and truthfully may we do so, my dear. For 
these fuilures are, as I have said, but stepping-stones to success; greu/us 
ad Parnassum—at the worst, non-attainments of the desired end before 
thy time. If success were to crown thine efforts now, where would 
be “he great success of the hereafter? It is the brave resolution to 
“do better next time” that lays the substrate of all real greatness. 
Many a promising reputation has been prematurely destroyed by early 
success. The good sap runs out from the trunk into feeble offshoots or 
suckers. ‘The hard discipline of the knife is wanted. I repeat that it is 
not pleasant ; but when thou feelest the sharpness of the edge, think that 
all who have gone before thee have been lacerated in like manner. At 
thine age I went through it all. My first great effort was a tragedy upon 
a grand Elizabethan model. It was submitted by a friend to a competent 
critic, who pronounced it to be “ morally, dramatically, and irremediably 
bad.” I write the words now with a strong sense of gratitude to that 
critic; but I have not forgotten the keen agony with which they burnt 
themselves into my soul, when I first read the crushing verdict in a dingy 
back bedroom in the Hummums. We have all gone through it, my 
dear. We! ‘How we apples swim.” I would speak of men—the real 
Chivalry of letters—whose bucklers I am not worthy to bear. Ask any 
one of them about their early struggles with a world incredulous of their 
genius, and what a history they will have to tell thee! Ay, and what a 
grand moral! Is there a true knight among them, who does not, on the 
very knees of his heart, thank God for his early failures? 

In estimating the sources of Success, account must, doubtless, be taken 
of constitution. Some of us have constitutional defects, by which others 
are not incapacitated or impeded. Sustained energy is possessed only by 
those who have powerful digestive organs. Men of a bilious, sanguine, 
irritable nature are capable of great spasms of energy, which carry them 
along so far at a time that they can allow for intervals of prostration. But 
there is nothing like a steady flow of health—an equable robustness of 
manhood. It is a blessing, which few men possess, and for which the 
possessor has reason devoutly to be thankful. Most of us are sensible 
of intervals of feebleness and weariness, when we are incapable of any 
great exertion; when we feel painfully that we are not doing the work 
which we had set ourselves to do, that we are falling behind in the race, 
and suffering day after day to slip by without our making any impression 
on the sand. For some time I doubted much as to the best mode of 
dealing with Nature in such a case—whether it were better to make the 
dominant will assert itself, and to go on in spite of the unwillingness of the 
natural man; in spite of weakness, and lassitude, and continual entreaties 
from the frail flesh; or to let Nature have her way at once, and succumb 
contentedly to her demands. On the one hand, there is the fear of doing 
your work badly—perhaps of having it to do all over again, or of making on 
the minds of others, whom you wish to influence favourably, an impression 
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of feebleness rather than of strength. There is, moreover, the risk of ex- 
tending the period of lassitude and incompetency by doing violence to 
Nature; perhaps, indeed, of permanently enfeebling your powers. On the 
other hand, there is the danger of making compromises with your active 
powers, and yielding to the temptations of indolence. We may mistake 
idleness for inability, and follow our self-indulgent inclinations, rather than 
be swayed by an honest sense of what is wisest and most befitting the 
occasion. It is difficult to lay down any precise rules on the subject for 
the guidance of others. If every man asks himself what is his besetting 
infirmity, and answers the question conscientiously, he will be able to 
decide whether he runs greater risk of injuriously forcing Nature, or of 
yielding too readily to her suggestions. If you know that you are not 
indolent—if you have, for the most part, pleasure in your work, and never 
need the spur—you may safely pause, when your energies are flagging, 
and you feel an indescribable something that resists all your efforts to go 
forward on the road. It is better not to do a thing at all than to do it 
badly. You may lose time. What then? Men, stripping for the race 
of life, should account no time or money thrown away that contributes 
in any way to their physical health—that gives tone to the stomach, or 
development to the muscles. And we should never forget that we do 
not sustain our energies best by keeping them always on the stretch. 
Rest and recreation are no small part of discipline. The greater the 
work before us the more need we have of them both. 

I am nearing, not the end of my subject, but the end of my space, and 
I see before me much which I had purposed to say, but which must be left 
unsaid, for such a theme is not easily exhausted. But there is one matter 
to which, before I conclude, I especially desire to invite attention. I have 
heard it said, that if we expect to get on in the world we must be sus- 
picious of our neighbours. “Treat every man as if he were a rogue.” 
Now, if this were a condition of Success, Success would not be worth 
having—nay, indeed, it would be wholly intolerable: commend me to a 
life of failure. But it is not a condition of Success. ‘To know an honest 
man from a rogue, and to act accordingly, is doubtless a great thing; but, 
if we are to treat all mankind on our journey through life as rogues or 
honest men, why, I throw up my cap for the latter. We may be cheated, 
it is true ; tricked, cozened, defrauded; and we may throw away that 
which worthily bestowed might have really contributed to our success. It 
is a serious matter to waste our strength—to squander, in this manner, the 
materials of Success. Successful men, it may be said, do not make blun- 
ders of this kind. Iam not quite sure of that; besides, who knows but 
that the strength may not be wasted after all. A good deed done in a 
good spirit ean never be thrown away. The bread cast upon the waters 
may return to us after many days. This at least I know, that if it be true, 
as I have said, that Providence helps those who help themselves, it is no 
less true that Providence helps those who help others. ‘The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by his liberality shall he stand.” It was not 
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meant that we should stand alone in the world. Whatsoever may be our 
strength, whatsoever our self-reliance, there are times and seasons when 
we need a helping hand, and how can we expect it to be stretched out to 
us, if we always keep our own in our pockets? And if we do not trust 
others, how can we hope to be trusted ourselves? I am not writing now 
about high motives, but about aids to Success. Still I would have it borne 
in remembrance that tliere is a vast difference between looking for an 
immediate or direct return for every kindness done to a neighbour, and 
having faith in the assurances of Providence that as we mete to others so 
shall it be meted to us. The recipient of our bounty may turn his back 
upon us and go forth into the world only to revile us; but it does not 
follow ticrefore that we have wasted our generosity, or that the next ship- 
wrecked brother who comes to us should be sent empty-handed away. 
Let us only have faith and patience, and we shall find our reward. Doubt- 
less, there may be exceptions—apparent, if not real; but my experience of 
life teaches me that men who are prone to assist others commonly thrive 
well themselves. The most successful men of my acquaintance are at 
the same time the most liberal. Their system is to treat their neighbour 
as an honest man until their commerce with him has proved that he is a 
rogue, and I do not think that men are less likely to be honest for finding 
that they are trusted by their neighbours. 

This matter of mutual aid is a point much to be considered. Self- 
reliance is a great thing, but it may sometimes carry us out of our 
depths. The most successful men are commonly those who have known 
best how to influence their fellows—how to turn inferior agency to good 
account. After all, that which any man can do by himself is very little. 
You must turn the energies of other men to account in furtherance of 
your own. The right thing is to identify their interests with yours, and 
not only to make them believe that by helping you they are helping 
themselves, but really to ensure that it is so. My belief is, that selfish 
men do not succeed in life. Selfishness is essentially suicidal. You know 
instances to the contrary, you say. Are you sure of it? Appearances are 
sometimes deceitful. There are men who bear the appearance of selfish- 
ness—who are harsh in manner, stern of purpose, seemingly inaccessible 
and unyielding—but there are soft spots under the grit. They do things 
differently from men of a more genial temperament. But what right 
have we to expect that every one should wear our colours? Stern men 
are not necessarily selfish men.. There are men who, conscious of the 
excessive softness of their natures, have felt the necessity of induing 
a sort. of outer crust or armour of asperity, as a covering or protection 
for themselves, and who thus, in their efforts to counteract a tenderness 
approaching to weakness, do manifest injustice to the goodness of their 
hearts. I have known men, too, noted for an-almost impenetrable reserve, 
who were in reality thus reserved only because no one invited their con- 
fidences, The injudicious bearing of those with whom they lived had 
brought them to.this pass. The respect and deference of inferiors, whether 
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of the family or only of the household, if in excess, will often produce 
this result. Reticence begets reticence. But men of this kind often long 
for an opportunity of letting loose their pent-up confidences, and, if you 
only touch the right spring, will raise at once the lid of their reserve, and 
show you all the inner mechanism of their hearts. Ay, and how grateful 
they will feel to you for giving them the chance! What a sense of relief 
is upon them when they have thus unburdened themselves. We little 
know what a deep wrong we sometimes do to others by suffering this 
outer crust of reserve to gather about them. 

Whether you govern best by a reserved, dignified demeanour, or by an 
open, cheery manner, may be a question. Each has its advantage, and 
each is very effective in its occasional deviations into the system of the 
other. The genialities of stern men, and the asperities of genial ones, 
are each very impressive in their way. Indeed, the question of manner, 
in connection with my present topic of discourse, is one of such high 
importance, that I cannot summarily dismiss it. I do not say that it is a 
thing to be studied. To lay down any rules on the subject is a vain thing. 
People who shape their vutward behaviour with elaborate design generally 
overreach themselves. Nothing but a really natural manner is genuinely 
successful in the long run. Now, the natural manner of some people is 
good—of others hopelessly bad, though there may be little difference in 
the good stuff beneath. It is hard that we should be prejudiced by what 
is merely superficial; but we are. I have heard it said that this is not 
prejudice,—for the manner is the outward and visible sign of the man. 
But there are very excellent people in the world with manners the 
reverse of pleasant—people shy and reserved, or brusque and boorish, 
with whom personal intercourse is by no means a delight. Others, again, 
there are, with whom half an hour's talk is like an invigorating bath of 
sunshine. In this last there is an element of success, There is another 
successful manner, too—one which impresses every one with a sense of 
your power. If you have both a manner at once gracious and powerful, 
you have everything that you can wish as an outward aid to success. A 
thoroughly good manner will often do much to neutralize the ill effects of 
an unprepossessing appearance. But an ill-favoured countenance may be 
a stumbling-block at the outset that is never surmounted. It repels at 
the first start. There are people described as “ unpresentable,” who have 
giants to contend against at their first start in life. When they have once 
made their way in the world, the insignificance or grotesqueness of their 
Appearance is a matter of no moment. Nay, indeed, we may not unfairly 
assign some additional credit to the man who has forced his way to the 
front, in spite of all physical defects and personal drawbacks. But it is 
an awful thing for a young beginner to have to contend against the im- 
pediments of a bad face, an insignificant or an ungainly figure, and a bad 
manner in the presence of others. 

However material to the subject under discussion, these last remarks 
appear here in the nature of a digression; and I do not know that I can 
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close this essay in any better manner than by returning to what I was 
saying about mutual help. Great as is self-help, I am disposed to think 
that mutual help is greater. If we contribute to the success of our 
neighbours, that is a success in itself, There are few of us who may 
not do something in this way, assured that we shall not do it in vain. 
And there are few of us who do not want, or who have not at some time 
of our lives wanted, a helping hand, and been saved by its timely exten- 
sion. Liberality is not for nothing.—“ The liberal man shall be made 
fat, and he that watereth shall be watered himself.” 








Watching and Wishing. 


Ou, would I were the golden light 
That shines around thee now, 

As slumber shades the spotless white 
Of that unclouded brow! 

It watches through each changeful dream 
Thy features’ varied play ; 

It meets thy waking eyes’ soft gleam 
By dawn—by op’ning day. 


Oh, would I were the crimson veil 
Above thy couch of snow, 

To dye that cheek so soft, so pale, 
With my reflected glow! 

Oh, would I were the cord of gold 
Whose tassel set with pearls 

Just meets the silken cov’ring’s fold 
And rests upon thy curls, 


Dishevell’d in thy rosy sleep, 
And shading soft thy dreams; 
Across their bright and raven sweep 
The golden tassel gleams! 
I would be anything for thee, 
My love—my radiant love— 
A flower, a bird, for sympathy, 
A watchful star above. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 





Behind the Curtain. 
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My pear youne Frienp,—Though you have not, I believe, the pleasure 
of knowing me, I feel that I have the pleasure of knowing you. I am not 
only familiar with the shape of your dress, the colour of your hair, the 
twinkle of your eye, and the sound of your voice, but I flatter myself that 
I have some knowledge of your innermost heart. You ought not to 
shrink when I mention this, as I have found nothing there of which you 
need feel ashamed. There may be a little weakness, perhaps—a little of 
that indecision peculiar to youth+-and a slight tinge of envy, which 
clouds your admiration of great or popular men; but I am far from 
speaking of this last feeling as a thing to be condemned, because I know 
how seldom any noble ambition is found without it, 

I have watched you in many public places, and I have observed how 
the influence of the moment has acted on your mind. I have seen you 
striding from an art-gallery resolved to become a painter; I have seen 
you entranced, like an opium-eater, but under the spell of music, and 
resolved, when the spell was broken, to become a composer; and I 
have seen you sitting, with an open book upon jour knee, and dream- 
ing of fame and honour, as you resolved to vecome an author. These 
are all fair-seeming paths that ambitior. loves to tread, although the 
laurels which grow by the roadside are largely mixed with thorns. 
Though I know it is almost useless to tell you this, yet I cannot desist 
from warning you when you appear to be in danger. The last time 
we met in public was at a leading theatre, on a highly-successful “ first 
night,” and we saw the delighted author brought bodily on the stage to 
receive the deafening congratulations of a crowded and a grateful 
audience. JI have often seen such scenes before, and am accustomed to 
measure them at what they are worth: but you are not so practical and 
cold-blooded. As the dramatic writer bowed himself in at one corner 
of the curtain and out at the other, I felt that the sweet poison of 
popular applause had entered into your soul. You resolved that your 
wavering mind should waver no more, and that all your energies and 
talent should be devoted to writing plays. All forms of literature had 
seemed to you lovely, but the drama now certainly appeared the 
loveliest of all. Here was the poet called forth by those he had 
charmed, and crowned while he had life to move an a heart to feel. 
You hurried home to the cold silence of your room, and still the rainbow 
colours of that triumph lingered in your eyes. Alas, you have looked 
only upon the golden side! Before you open your first ink-bottle as a 
dramatic author, will you step with me, for a few moments, behind the 
scenes ? 
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Of course I know that whatever drama you may decide to write— 
whether we are to call it tragedy or comedy, farce or comedietta—it will 
be entirely and honestly original. You will not become a mere hack 
translator—a counterfeit presentment of a French author, a smuggler of 
foreign intellect. You will not endeavour to tread in the footsteps of 
those clever dogs—those “men of the world,” as they are admiringly 
called—the “adapters,” who take the last Parisian piece and turn the 
Bourse into the Stock Exchange, and St. Cloud into Camberwell, with 
such remarkable ingenuity. You will not take a German novel, a Spanish 
opera, and an Italian poem, and proceed deliberately to manufacture a 
drama on the most approved principles of stage-carpentry. You will not 
search for your story anywhere but in your own brain; although the oppo- 
site custom has been sanctioned by nearly all practical dramatists, from 
Shakspeare downwards. You are too young, too open-hearted, and too 
inexperienced, to do these things, and you will therefore invent that which 
shall be a difficulty at your very starting. 

A new piece, as you will soon find, now we are behind the scenes, 
is rather a serious speculation for a theatrical manager. There is 
the scene-painter, with his estimate of cost ; the costumier, with another 
estimate; the stage-carpenter requiring to be paid, and the property- 
man devouring property. All this outlay has to be incurred on the 
faith of an author’s name, or a belief in the merit of his play; the only 
set-off being, that in the event of failure, some small portion of the 
scenery, the dresses and the properties, may be made available for future 
miscellaneous productions. As the mission of the thestrical manager is 
not to found a school of modern Erglish dramatic literature, but rather to 
pay his bills, and save himself fron appearing at the theatre legal, Basing- 
hall Street, it is hardly surprising ‘hat he should prefee a tested play, to 
one that is entirely untried in the acting furnace. Such dramas, thoroughly 
tested, his adapters find him in France, and he invests his capital on the 
approving judgment of a Parisian audience. The plot and character of 
these pieces are entirely new to his nightly public; and there are only a 
few out of twenty of the critics attending the first performance, who can tell 
the title of the original play, and the name of its French author. If the 
manager is occasionally prevailed upon to try a purely modern British 
production, the result is hardly ever such as to encourage him in repeating 
the experiment. Although my taste and interest lie in a contrary direc- 
tion,—although I am a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and 
am not an adapter, I cannot wonder that cautious managers should prefer 
to stake their capital on clever translations. I tell you these things 
because I am anxious that the truth should be heard on both sides. 

The first thing that you ought to study, though you may probably 
place it last, is the composition of theatrical companies. A house is not 
a theatre because it possesses pit, gallery, boxes, and stage; it is a theatre 
only by virtue of its engaged performers. It must be your business to 
learn the characters and capacities of these actors—the nature, period, and 
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pecuniary importance of their several engagements. Some knowledge of 
the private lives of the principals may not be useless. If ‘‘ Miss Dimples” 
(as she is called in the bills) is really “‘ Mrs. Opie,” the manager’s lawfully 
wedded wife, as well as his “leading lady,” it is natural and proper that 
he should decline to look at any drama which would not afford her a full 
opportunity of exercising her acknowledged talents. How many a dramatic 
literary flower has been born to blush unseen, because its parent has been 
too much of a genius to acquire such information ! 

A story is told of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, which has something 
to do with this branch of our subject. When he started in life as a 
literary man, he became the “ stock,” or engaged author of a metropolitan 
theatre. As dramas were wanted, he wrote them to order: always, you 
may be sure, with a due regard to the resources of his manager. On one 
occasion he was in the manager’s room, when an admiral’s rather faded 
state coat was placed before him. 

“ What am I to do with this ?” asked the stock author. 

“T want a little piece written,” returned the manager; ‘to bring it in 
in some way: I’ve just bought it second-hand at a pawnbroker’s.” 

It may seem strange to you, my dear young friend, as, at one time, it 
secmed strange to me; but no theatre is without its admiral’s coat, if I may 
be allowed to speak figuratively. The material of which this admiral’s 
coat may be made, will vary very much according to circumstances. In 
one theatre it may be formed out of a popular light comedian, whose cost 
compels the manager to accept no literary blocks that will not display him 
to the best advantage. In another theatre I have known it compounded 
of two important members of the company—a melodramatic male “star,” 
with a peculiar sepulchral voice, and a melodramatic female planet, with a 
special talent for intense pantomime. In some houses the admiral’s coat 
has been made of a celebrated dwarf, like “Signor Hervio Nano;” in 
others of an American giant, like the late Mr. Freeman; in some, by 
combining these two attractions, and in others by securing a celebrity of 
the Lola Montez character. In some theatres I have known it to be 
represented by an elaborately comic, or rathetic tenor song, round which 
the light framework of dramatic inscauity is erected by the ready and 
obedient author. 

In most of our principal London theatres, however, I am bound to say, 
it is made of nothing but the choicest of low comedians. When this is 
the case there is little hope for what I consider a well-balanced drama. A 
plot constructed so as to distribute the words and action pretty equally 
amongst the leading working members of the company has little attraction 
for the manager, and is openly opposed by the reigning low comedian. 
The salary of the latter gentleman is the most serious item in the actor s 
treasury accounts; his name and reputation are reputed to half fill the 
house, and his wishes become law when .a new production is in question. 
The audiences who laugh so consumedly at his humour before the scene’, 
will hardly believe what a little tyrant he can be behind them, And yet 
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he is a tyrant, envious, obstinate and cruel. He likes to be witty himself, 
but not the cause of wit in others. If the author has thrown any good 
things into the hands of the smaller actors, this greedy low comedian is 
sure to wrangle for their possession before the first rehearsal. He sits like 
that huge baboon we sometimes see in a cage, whose cheeks are swollen 
with plums, whose lap is full of pears, and yet whose eyes are watching 
the little monkeys to prevent them sharing in the banquet. His notion 
of an actor’s paradise is to hold the stage, and be surrounded by a troop 
of motionless dummies, 

“Sir,” he has been known to say to a yielding manager, “ my second 
low comedian is clever, but too obtrusive; he has had several chances 
given him lately, but he has spoilt them by over-acting; he gets a laugh 
against me in my second scene, which I am sure can only weaken the 
piece; he falls into that fish-pond very well, but I think I could do it 
much better, with all respect to the author: his drunken scene must come 
out, as it keeps me in the background, and I am the last man in the world 
to stay in a theatre and draw my salary for doing nothing.” 

The second low comedian’s part is, of course, cut down, and the 
parings are handed over to his superior rival. Some men are so consti- 
tuted that they can live under such treatment, as long as they duly 
receive their weekly stipend. They are not numerous. One second low 
comedian whom I remember fretted himself into the grave, because he 
thirsted for something more than bread, and meat, and clothing. 

It may be useful for you to know that London contains five and 
twenty active licensed theatres. Thirteen are minor theatres, which 


‘you may cross out of your list, as they are not considered to bring 


either honour or profit to the aspiring dramatic author. They are 
well supplied with a good, strong, serviceable class of play at about a 
pound an act, and I really cannot see why they should pay any more for 
it. Their business is like any other business, and must be conducted on 
the same principles. There is no sentimental price for bacon, eggs, or 
cheese, and why should there be a sentimental price for the minor 
dramatic productions? There is a cant in talking of their “ educational 
mission,” and deluding them into acting the modern poetical drama. The 
Elizabethan plays, when forcibly rendered, are found to suit their audiences 
because they contain strong words, strong thoughts, and strong situations. 
The modern metaphysical school is not so successful. An apparition 
belonging to this family appeared last year at a minor theatre, and disap- 
peared in a very sudden and marvellous manner. The manager, after 
seeing it on the first night, had formed a pretty accurate idea of its 
value. 

“Tt might have filled the house,” he said, “ but only in this way, by 
compelling the audience to come three or four times before they could 
understand it.” 

It is chiefly at these minor houses that you will meet with the “ stock 
author,” who is kept upon the premises, like the tailor or the scene-painter. 
35—5 
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He is able to translate very tolerably from the French, and he employs 
his spare time in general acting. 

The leading London theatres are nine in number; and I need not 
say much about their respective characters. Their entertainments are very 
similar; their managers—as managers—have few points of difference ; and 
their companies are more or less perfect according to their requirements. 
One theatre may cling to comedies and farces; another house may confine 
itself to farces and burlesques; but the remainder are always willing to 
play an adapted drama when they are fortunate enough to get a good 
one. Occasionally a tragedian will appear upon the dramatic horizon; 
but generally in the shape of an ambitious manager, Tragedy is seldom 
seen upon our West End boards, unless a lessee will sink his capital to 
give it a trial. It seems as if the prophecy of Coleridge had come to 
pass, and that the bowl and the dagger were fast disappearing before our 
increased refinement. The popularity of melodrama is no contradiction 
to this, for Hamlet has more deaths and murders than most plays of the 
Porte St. Martin, 

I will now suppose that you have written an elaborate piece, which you 
have a perfect right to call a comedy. I will further suppose that you 
have not turned a deaf ear to my advice, and have taken the measure 
of a particular theatre, with all its working company. You have chosen 
your favourite theatre, as a matter of course; and have written with the 
familiar tones of your favourite actors ringing in your ears, as you saw 
them, in imagination, embodying your creations. How many thousands 
of silent workers have done the same—have laid their offerings at the 
feet of their idols—have hoped against hope in waiting for a sign—and 
have faded away, at last, despised and neglected! I will suppose that you 
have something to raise you above this melancholy herd, and I will call 
that something—dogged perseverance. It is not genius; it is not talent; 
nor rich imagination; nor humorous fancy that shall avail you without 
this quality, for you have to force a passage into the heart of a fortress, 
that is guarded at every loophole by routine, prudence, and prejudice. 
You sally forth as poor John Tobin sallied forth with his Honeymoon 
before you, to meet, perhaps, with even more annoyances and difficulties 
than he was ever permitted to encounter. He died before his piece was 
produced and allowed to live ; but you may live to see the death of your 
literary offspring. 

The first place you will arrive at, about nine o’clock at night, is the 
stage-door—a rather depressing entrance to your glittering paradise. You 
will see a porter standing in a dirty box or lodge, a battered rack for 
letters, and a dusty form on which, perhaps, are seated a couple of faded 
females. Fairies these may have been once, but are never to be again, 
and they wait in the windy passage until other and younger fairies come 
out and cal] them ‘“ mother.” An inner door is screeching as it opens and 
shuts, affording glimpses of flying lakes, and trees, and palaces. A few 
quiet, feeble-looking men walk thoughtfully in, and pass you in silence, as 
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they go to this land of shadows. ‘Their faces haunt you like something you 
have seen in a dream, until by degrees you remember your chosen actors. 

Your object is, of course, to see the manager. You have taken care 
to provide yourself with a letter of introduction; as without this assistance 
your visit would be thrown away, and you could do no more than leave 
your precious manuscript with the doorkeeper. You are regarded with 
suspicion, as all strangers must expect to be when they knock at stage- 
doors; and, after much delay, you are conducted through a crowd of scene- 
shifters to the manager’s private apartment. So far you seem to have 
gained an important step; and now let us see what it is most likely to lead 
to. You are young and untried. You may be overflowing with talent 
and invention, but you are totally unknown. Your letter of introduction 
is good, but so are all letters of introduction. Your comedy is a long and 
ambitious effort ; with the disadvantage of being thoroughly original. No 
one can judge with any certainty what would be the fate of such a play ; 
especially as the parts are not altogether written to order, to fit the 
different actors of the establishment. 

These are the thoughts that pass quickly through the manager’s brain, 
and he may end by asking you to let him read your production. This 
may mean something—may mean anything—may mean nothing. As a 
general rule it will mean nothing. Perhaps by the side of this fair-speaking 
ogre, is a large chest-full of dead, torn, and dusty literary innocents that 
were once as bright and hopeful as your own. If you leave your play it 
may only add one more to this heap of victims; and yet it seems as if 
another point was gained, when you are asked to leave it. The manager 
might have told you, as hundreds have been told before, that the theatrical 
library was groaning beneath the weight of accepted pieces. A gentle 
shrug of the shoulders, an amiable shake of the head, a bewitching 
candour in putting before you the many difficulties of his position, might 
have assisted him in bowing you and your production out together. This 
is not his manner, however, in dealing with you, and you are induced to 
leave your manuscript. A formal letter of rejection from a deputy- 
manager in a few months—or a silence that may remain unbroken for 
years, is all that you can reasonably expect from this barren interview. 

Of course you are not of a nature to be satisfied with this, and I 
will suppose that by some miraculous tact and business energy you 
have obtained permission to read your play in the green-room of your 
favourite theatre. Your chosen theatrical company sit on the couches 
against the wall, and you open the fluttering leaves of your manuscript 
with a heavy heart. You feel that you are surrounded by no halo 
of previous success. Your audience feel this also. The ladies whisper 
over their crochet-work; the gentlemen are polite, attentive, but not 
eager to listen; and the manager is absent for a few moments in directing 
some stage business. Before you commence your anxious task, it will be 
well for you to learn something of the audience you are about to address. 
A theatre is like a Hindoo household, and all the men and women 
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before you are divided from each other by the law of caste. In one corner 
sits a “singing chambermaid””—a performer confined to acting such parts 
as waiting-women (with songs) and nothing else. If, in your ignorance as 
a young dramatic author, you were to wish her to take a character requiring 
the appearance of age, you would offend her, and the middle-aged lady 
sitting at her side, whose duty it is to play all the “second old women,” 
and no others, upon that particular stage. On another couch is the “ first 
old woman,”—an imperious looking lady of the mother-in-law class—who 
has her sphere of action as strictly defined as that of a chess-board queen. 
Near her you will observe a rather cheerful middle-aged gentleman, known 
only dramatically as the “first old man,” supported on his right by 
another middle-aged, rather thin gentleman, who is similarly known as the 
“second old man.” The slim, genteel gentleman, not very young, who is 
talking to a handsome commanding lady, is the “light comedian,” but 
nothing more. His companion is known as the “leading lady; ” while 
the two young men who are standing opposite to her on the other side of 
the room, are the “ first and second walking gentlemen.” Near them is 
that highly important person the “leading low comedian,” almost faced 
by his more humble brother actor the “ second low comedian.” Two other 
gentlemen, in different parts of the room, are known respectively as 
“ eccentric comedian” and “ utility actor; ” and they have corresponding 
companions amongst the ladies. 

As you pour out your wit and humour, and recite your rounded 
periods before this audience, they listen only with the ears of these artificial 
characters. They cast the play, in their minds, from the moment you 
begin, and have schooled themselves into taking little interest in what 
they consider will not concern them. The light comedian will be all 
attention when you are dwelling upon his portion, and inclined to yawn, 
perhaps, when you pass on to the low comedy. The “singing chamber- 
maid” will close her eyes as you read the old lady’s part: and the old 
men will only be watchful at the scenes you have designed for them. The 
leading lady, the walking gentlemen, the eccentric comedian, and the 
utility man, will all act in the same way, although the first object of such 
a reading must be to give them a comprehensive view of the drama. 
They have all their little interests to consult, their way to make or main- 
tain, their living to get; and, perhaps, you can hardly blame them. If 
your play excites any general interest, and meets with approving laughter 
and applause, this is one of the least promising signs that it will succeed 
with the public. The dramas that have been the pets of the green-room 
before they were produced, have invariably been rejected by theatrical 
audiences. The dramas that have had to fight their passage upwards— 
that have lingered for years in managers’ writing-desks—that have been 
rehearsed and withdrawn—brought forward during a dearth of novelty 
and rehearsed again—cast to unwilling performers, and launched, at last, 
with the most direful green-room forebodings of failure and shame—where 
are they? On the topmost pinnacle of dramatic fame; the beloved of 
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actors whose reputations they have made—are making, or have still to 
make; the ever-blooming fruitful trees of the managerial vineyard. 
Where are their authors? Dead, perhaps, and forgotten. The actor is 
often wrongfully accused of imaginary vices, when, with more justice, he 
might be found guilty of real ingratitude. When he meets with a great 
success, he considers it his own, and seldom thinks of the man whose 
fancy has breathed into him the breath of life. When he fails—he never 
fails; it is always the author. The actor is never “ damned ;” it is always 
the piece that is sent to perdition. 

You may be curious to learn why actors commit such mistakes (as 
they undoubtedly do) in weighing the acting value of an untried play. I 
can only account for it in supposing them to be led away, when their 
verdict is favourable, by some peculiar brilliance of the language, brought 
out, it may be, by the unusual skill of the author in reading; forgetting 
the all-important interest and movement of the story, and their necessary 
connection with the development of character. The fact is, fine thoughts, 
enshrined in appropriate language, are dead weights upon the stage, unless 
they are struck like sparks from the action of the fable. So well do the 
performers understand this principle in their sober moments, that they 
give the literary composition thie almost contemptuous title of “words,” 
while they dignify the movements of the charac:ers with the name of 
“business.” When their verdict is unfavourable before the trial of a 
play, it may arise from the fact of the parts being numerous and equally 
written. An actor is not, by virtue of his profession, more intelligent or 
logical than nine-tenths of the human race, and he is accustomed to judge 
a good deal by the evidence of his senses. If his share in the particular 
drama is contained upon a very small number of the copyist’s slips, or 
“lengths,” he is apt to overlook the quality of the part in his dissatis- 
faction with the quantity. When he is left out of one or more scenes, he 
complains of losing his spirit ; talks of “going on” jaded, and being 
compelled to “ work himself up” again; without considering how much 
and well the actors who have just “gone off” may have prepared the 
expectant house for his appearance. If you give him even the weakest 
things to do, and the weakest things to say, he will still bless you, if 
allowed almost to live in the eyes of his audience. 

This passion for quantity you will find more openly displayed when 
your piece is accepted; when the characters are “cast,” and when you 
come—as I will suppose you to have come—to the wearying task of 
rehearsal. As you sit on a property-chair, by the side of a small 
property-table, near the centre and front of the stage, with your back 
to the yawning orchestra, you may turn to the cold, empty benches of 
the pit, the sheet-hidden glories of the boxes, and the blinking sunlight 
coming through the prison-like loopholes above the gallery ; or you may 
watch the mumbling groups upon the boards, and those who stand in the 
gloom of the side- wings glaring at you, if they hold the small characters, 
as if you were their bitterest enemy. 
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“Sir,” a dissatisfied small comedian will say, in the expression of 
his face, “ you have stabbed me in my reputation. You have given me 
a part unworthy of my abilities. During the whole time that I played 
the leading business in the Theatre Royal, Stow-in-the-Wold, I was never 
so insulted and underrated.” 

You will be waited for outside the stage door by a few of the discon- 
tented, and asked to “write up” certain parts, without any reference to 
your story. You will be plied with managerial suggestions about the 
“business” of your play; and here I should always advise you to be 
patient and attentive. Asa young dramatic writer you may be faulty in 
your stage mechanism. You may have kept one of your characters in a 
cupboard or behind a screen too long, without letting him make a sign, 
so that the audience are in danger of overlooking his position. You may 
not have given sufficient dialogue between the exit and entrance of a 
particular character, to allow him time for the total change of costume you 
have directed. You may have made the same mistake in the dialogue of 
a front scene (known technically as a “ carpenter’s scene”), when your 
play requires a complicated view to be arranged behind it. You may 
even have so far imitated a certain German dramatist in his stage direc- 
tions as to have not only ordered the sound of a coat being brushed 
behind the scenes at a particular point, but the sound of brushing a coat 
of a particular colour. 

I will not dwell much upon the agonies of a “ first night,” as they 
vary considerably, according to the author’s constitution. -One popular 
dramatic writer whom I know, never appears at the theatre on these 
occasions, and is always in the country, shooting, boating, or cricketing, 
according to the season, He treats play-making as a business, and 
acts like a philosopher. Some men, like the late Justice Talfourd, 
are never tired of seeing their own productions; while others avoid 
them, not for my philosopher’s reason, but because every performance 
appears to them as critical as a first performance. Without endowing 
you with any extraordinary sensitiveness I can imagine many things 
occurring that will annoy you sorely. The leading actors will be 
nervous, uncertain in their proper words, and disposed to interpolate, 
or “gag,” until their memories are refreshed by the prompter. The 
minor parts will be mistakenly rendered, or slurred; the dresses 
and “ making up” will be exaggerated, or against your meaning; the 
scenery will stick; a wandering cat may leap across the stage; or a 
lengthy interval between the acts will seem to you calculated to irritate 
the audience. You have laughed at acting absurdities in other men’s 
pieces; especially at the old father in Schiller’s play of the Robbers, who 
is half-an-hour dying in a night-gown and manacles; and now you will 
have an opportunity of enjoying them in your own. Your lover may be 
too fat; your comic character too thin; your beautiful heroine too old. 
Your minor gentlemen may walk about in palatial drawing-rooms with 
hats upon their heads, with slop-shop suits upon their bodies, and muddy 
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blucher boots upon their feet; your rustic damsels may glide in faultless 
evening costume about muddy Portsmouth Streets; and your serious 
character may die so naturally that the house will hardly understand him. 
These things, and many like them, you will have to tolerate on your road 
to dramatic success; and it may be fortunate for you that your lot is cast 
in an amiable or uncritical age. Pieces are never now “damned” with that 
spite and vigour which distinguished our fathers’ days; and a manager 
hardly knows that a play is unpopular until he learns it from the falling 
off in his ‘ houses.” 

The pecuniary rewards that your wit and ingenuity will bring you, are 
neither mean nor dazzling. For your comedy or drama you may obtain 
only fifty pounds, or you may obtain three hundred, Your burlesque 
may produce you twenty pounds, or may produce you a hundred ; and 
your farce, or one act comedietta, may bring you ten pounds, twenty 
pounds, or fifty. These are the prices you may obtain for the London 
acting copyright from a London manager; or instead of this, you may 
agree to receive a certain nightly payment so long ag your production will 
keep its place in the bills) Whatever you may agree to take, remember 
that it represents the value of your play; and let us hear no complair..a of 
under-payment, even if the piece should prove an unexampled success. The 
manager takes it as a speculation, involving considerable outlay and risk, 
and any profit it may bring him he is fully entitled to. You will publish 
your play with the usual dramatic publisher, getting nothing for the book- 
copyright, unless it happens to be a burlesque, or a drama. When this is 
done, you will become a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, where, 
by an entrance fee of two guineas, you receive something for the perform- 
ance of your piece by the country theatres. There are upwards of a 
hundred of these theatres in the United Kingdom, one-fourth perhaps of 
which pay a certain annual fixed rental to the society for the liberty of 
performing all the plays of its members. This forms the staple of the 
society’s receipts; and after a percentage as been deducted for collection, 
it is equally divided amongst the members whose pieces have appeared in 
the country bills, in shares that represent so much per act per night, This 
country nightly act-money may be small—perhaps less than two shillings, 
taking the average—yet it produces a fair, regular, mortgageable income 
upon those plays that are generally popular. 

With this last information, 1 must lead you from amongst the false 
glitter, dust and cobwebs that are found behind the scenes. I have not 
shown you anything with a view of checking your ambition, but rather 
of giving you a little knowledge of the path vou appear so anxious to 
tread. 
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ON A JOKE I ONCE HEARD FROM THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 





HE good-natured reader who has 
perused some of these rambling 
papers has long since seen (if to 
see has been worth his trouble) 
that the writer belongs to the old- 
fashioned classes of this world, loves 
to remember very much more than 
to prophesy, and though he can’t 
help being carried onward, and 
downward, perhaps, on the hill of 
life, the swift milestones marking 
their forties, fifties—how many tens 
or lustres shall we say ?—he sits 
under Time, the white-wigged 
charioteer, with his back to the 
=a = eee horses, and his face to the past, 
looking at the receding landscape 
and the hills fading into the gray distance. Ah me! those gray, distant 
hills were green once, and here, and covered with smiling people! As 
we came up the hill there was difficulty, and here and there a hard pull 
to be sure, but strength, and spirits, and all sorts of cheery incident and 
companionship on the road; there were the tough struggles (by Heaven's 
merciful will) overcome, the pauses, the faintings, the weakness, the 
lost way, perhaps, the bitter weather, the dreadful partings, the lonely 
night, the passionate grief—towards these I turn my thoughts as I sit 
and think in my hobby-coach under Time, the silver-wigged charioteer. 
The young folks in the same carriage meanwhile are looking forwards, 
Nothing escapes their keen eyes—not a flower at the side of a cottage- 
garden, nor a bunch of rosy-faced children at the gate: the landscape is all 
bright, the air brisk and jolly, the town yonder looks beautiful, and do you 
think they have learned to be difficult about the dishes at the inn? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his journey with his wife and children 
in the sociable, and he passes an ordinary brick house on the road with 
an ordinary little garden in the front, we will say, and quite an ordinary 
knocker to the door, and as many sashed windows as you please, quite 
common and square, and tiles, windows, chimney-pots, quite like others; 
or suppose, in driving sver such and such a common, he sees an ordinary 
tree, and an ordinary donkey browsing under it, if you like—wife and 
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daughter look at these objects without the slightest particle of curiosity 
or interest. What is a brass knocker to them but a lion’s head, or 
what not? and a thorn-tree with a pool beside it, but a pool in which a 
thorn and a jackass are reflected ? 

But you remember how once upon a time your heart used to beat, as 
you beat on that brass knocker, and whose eyes looked from the window 
aboge? You remember how by that thorn-tree and pool, where the geese 
were performing a prodigious evening concert, there might be seen, at a 
certain hour, somebody in a certain cloak and bonnet, who happened to 
be coming from a village yonder, and whese image has flickered in that 
pool? In that pool, near the thorn? Yes, in that goose-pool, never mind 
how long ago, when there were reflected the images of the geese—and two 
geese more. Here, at least, an oldster may have the advantage of his 
young fellow travellers, and so Putney Heath or the New Road may be 
invested with a halo of brightness invisible to them, because it only beams 
out of his own soul. 

I have been reading the Memorials of Hood by his children,* and 
wonder whether the book will have the same interest for others and for 
younger people, as for persons of my own age and calling. Books of 
travel to any country become interesting to us who have beenthere. Men 
revisit the old school, thongh hateful to them, with ever so much kindli- 
ness and sentimental affection. There was the tree, under which the 
bully licked you: here the ground where you had to fag out on holidays, 
and so forth. In a word, my dear sir, You are the most interesting subject 
to yourself, of any that can occupy your worship’s thoughts. I have no 
doubt, a Crimean soldier, reading a history of that siege, and how Jones 
and the gallant 99th were ordered to charge or what not, thinks, “ Ah, 
yes, we of the 100th were placed so and so, I perfectly remember.” So 
with this memorial of poor Hood, it may have, no doubt, a,greater interest 
for me than for others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in a different part 
of the field, and engaged a young subaltern in the Battle of Life, in which 
Hood fell, young still, and covered with glory. “The Bridge of Sighs” 
was his Corunna, his heights of Abraham—sickly, weak, wounded, he fell 
in the full blaze and fame of that great victory. 

What manner of man was the genius who penned that famous song? 
Whiat like was Wolfe, who climbed and conquered on those famous heights 
of Abraham? We all want to know details regarding men who have 
achieved famous feats, whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, or endurance, 
or knowledge. His one or two happy and heroic actions take a man’s name 
and memory out of the crowd of names and memories. Henceforth he 
stands eminent. We scan him: we want to know all about him: we walk 
round and examine him, are curious, perhaps, and think are we not as 
strong and tall and capable as yonder champion; were we not bred as 
well, and could we not endure the winter’s cold as well as he? Or we 
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look up with all our eyes of admiration; will find no fault in our hero; 
declare his beauty and proportions perfect; his critics envious detractors, 
and so forth. Yesterday, before he performed his feat, he was nobody. 
Who cared about his birthplace, his parentage, or the colour of his hair? 
To-day, by some single achievement, or by a series of great actions to 
which his genius accustoms us, he is famous, and antiquarians are busy 
finding out under what schoolmaster’s ferule he was educated, where his 
grandmother was vaccinated, and so forth. If half a dozen washing-bills 
of Goldsmith’s were to be found to-morrow, would they not inspire a 
general interest, and be printed in a hundred papers? I lighted upon 
Oliver, not very long since, in an old Town and Country Magazine, at the 
Pantheon masquerade ‘in an old English habit.’ Straightway my imagina- 
tion ran out to meet him, to look at him, to follow him about. I forgot the 
nanies of scores of fine gentlemen of the past age, who were mentioned 
besides. We want to see this man who has amused and charmed us; who 
has been our friend, and given us hours of pleasant companionship and 
kindly thought. I protest when I came, in the midst of those names of 
people of fashion and beaux and demireps, upon those names—“ Sir J. 
R-yn-lds, in a domino; Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. G-ldsm-th, in two old 
English dresses,” I had, so to speak, my heart in my mouth. What, you 
here, my dear Sir Joshua? Ah, what an honour and privilege it is to see 
you! This is Mr. Goldsmith? And very much, sir, the ruff and-the 
slashed doublet become you! O Doctor! what a pleasure I had and 
have in reading the Animated Nature. How did you learn the secret of 
writing the decasyllable line, and whence that sweet wailing note of 
tenderness that accompanies your song? Was Beau Tibbs a real man, and 
will you do me the honour of allowing me to sit at your table at supper ? 
Don’t you think you know how he would have talked? Would you not 
have liked to hear him prattle over the champagne? 

Now, Hood is passed away—passed off the earth as much as Goldsmith 
or Horace. The times in which he lived, and in which very many of us 
lived and were young, are-changing or changed. I saw Hood once as a 
young man, at a dinner which seems almost as ghostly now as that mas- 
querade at the Pantheon (1772), of which we were speaking anon. It was at 
a dinner of the Literary Fund, in that vast apartment which is hung round 
with the portraits of very large Royal Freemasons, now unsubstantial 
ghosts. ‘There at the end of the room was Hood. Some publishers, I 
think, were our companions. I quite remember his pale face ; hé was 
thin and deaf, and very silent; he scarcely opened his lips during the 
dinner, and he made one pun. Some gentleman missed his snuff-box, 
and Hood said, (the Freemason’s Tavern was kept, you must remem- 
ber, by Mr. Curr in those days, not by its present proprietors). Well, 
the box being lost, and asked for, and Curr (remember that name) 
being the name of the landlord, Hood opened his silent jaws and 
said * * * * * Shall I tell you what he said? It was not a very good 
pun, which the great punster then made. Choose your favourite pun out 
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of Whims and Oddities, and fancy that was the joke which he contributed 
to the hilarity of our little table. 

Where those asterisks are drawn on the page, you must know a pause 
occurred, during which I was engaged with Hood's Own, having been 
referred to the book, by this life of the author which I have just been 
reading. Iam not going to dissert on Hood’s humour; I am not a fair 
judge. Have I not said elsewhere that there are one or two wonderfully 
old gentlemen still alive who used to give me tips when I was a boy ? I 
can’t be a fair critic about them. I always think of that sovereign, that 
rapture of raspberry tarts, which made my young days happy. Those old 
sovereign-contributors may tell stories ever so old, and I shall laugh ; 
they may commit murder, and I shall believe it was justifiable homicide. 
There is my friend Baggs, who goes about abusing me, and of course our 
dear mutual friends tell me. Abuse away, mon bon! You were so kind 
to me when I wanted kindness, that you may take the change out of that 
gold now, and say I am a cannibal and negro, if you will. Ha, Baggs! 
Dost thou wince as thou readest this line? Does guilty conscience throb- 
bing at thy breast tell thee of whom the fable is narrated? Puff out thy 
wrath, and, when it has ceased to blow, my Baggs shall be to me as the 
Baggs of old—the generous, the gentle, the friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, I am determined I will not repeat that joke 
which I heard Hood make. He says he wrote these jokes with such ease 
that he sent manuscripts to the publishers fa.‘er than they could acknow- 
ledge the receipt thereof. I won't say that they were all good jokes, or 
that to read a great book full of them is a work at present altogether 
jocular. Writing to a friend respecting some memoir of him which had 
been published, Hood says, “‘ You will judge how well the author knows 
me, when he says my mind is rather serious than comic.” At the time 
when he wrote these words, he evidently undervalued his own serious 
power, and thought that in punning and broad-grinning lay his chief 
strength. Is not there something touching in that simplicity and humility 
of faith? “To make laugh is my calling,” says he ; “ I must jump, I must 
grin, I must tumble, I must turn language head over heels, and leap 
through grammar ;” and he goes to his work humbly and courageously, 
and what he has to do that does he with ail his might, through sickness, 
through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, depression—there he is, 
always ready to his work, and with a jewel of genius in his pocket! 
Why, when he laid down his puns and pranks, put the motley off, and 
spoke out of his heart, all England and America listened with tears and 
wonder! Other men have delusions of conceit and fancy themselves 
greater than they are, and that the world slights them. Have we not 
heard how Liston always thought he ought to play Hamlet? Here is a 
man with a power to touch the heart almost unequalled, and he passes 
days and years in writing “ Young Ben he was a nice young man,” and 
so forth. To say truth, I have been reading in a book of Hood’s Own 
until Iam perfectly angry. “You great man, you good man, you true 
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genius and poet,” I cry out, as I turn page after page. ‘ Do, do, make 
no more of these jokes, but be yourself, and take your station.” 

When Hood was on his deathbed, Sir Robert Peel, who only knew of 
his illness, not of his imminent danger, wrote to him a noble and touching 
letter, announcing that a pension was conferred on him : 

“T am more than repaid,” writes Peel, “ by the personal satisfaction, which I have 
had in doing that, for which you return me warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

“ You perhaps think that you are known to one, with such multifarious occupations 
as myself, merely by general reputation as an author; but I assure you that there 
can be little, which you have written and acknowledged, which I have not read ; and 
that there are few, who.can appreciate and admire more than myself, the good sense 
and good feeling which have taught you to infuse so much fun and merriment into 
writings correcting folly and exposing absurdities, and yet never trespassing beyond 
those limits within which wit and facetiousness are not very often confined. You may 
write on with the consciousness of independence, as free and unfettered, as if no com- 
munication had ever passed between us. I am not conferring a private obligation 
upon you, but am fulfilling the intentions of the legislature, which has placed at the 
disposal of the Crown a certain sum (miserable, indeed, in amount) to be applied to 
the recognition of public claims on the bounty of the Crown. If you will review the 
names of those, whose claims have been admitted on account of their literary, or 
scientific eminence, you will find an ample confirmation of the truth of my statement. 

“ One return, indeed, I shall ask of you,—that you will give me the opportunity of 
making your personal acquaintance.” 


And Hood, writing to a friend, enclosing a copy of Peel’s letter, says: 
“ Sir R. Peel came from Burleigh on Tuesday night, and went down to 
Brighton on Saturday, If he had written by post, I should not have had 
it till to-day. So he sent his servant with the enclosed on Saturday night ; 
another mark of considerate attention.” He is frightfully unwell, he 
continues, his wife says he looks quite green: but ill as he is, poor fellow, 
“his well is not dry. He has pumped out a sheet of Christmas fun, is 
drawing some cuts, and shall write a sheet more of his novel.” 

O sad, marvellous picture of courage, of honesty, of patient 
endurance, of duty struggling against pain! How noble Peel’s figure 
is standing by that sick bed! how generous his words, how dignified 
and sincere his compassion! And the poor dying man, with a heart full 
of natural gratitude towards his noble benefactor, must turn to him and 
say— If it be well to be remembered by a minister, it is better still 
not to be forgotten by him in a ‘hurly Burleigh!’” Can you laugh? 
Is not the joke horribly pathetic from the poor dying lips? As dying 
Robin Hood must fire a last shot with his bow—as one reads of Catholics 
on their death-beds putting on a Capuchin dress to go out of the world— 
here is poor Hood at his last hour putting on his ghastly motley, and 
uttering one joke more. 

He dies, however, in dearest love and peace with his children, wife, 
friends; to the former especially his whole life had been devoted, and 
every day showed his fidelity, simplicity, and affection. In going through 
the record of his most pure, modest, honourable life, and living along 
with him, you come to trust him thoroughly, and feel that here is a most 
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loyal, affectionate, and upright soul, with whom you have been brought 
into communion. Can we say as much of all lives of all men of letters ? 
Here is one at least without guile, without pretension, without scheming, 
of a pure life, to his family and little modest circle of friends tenderly 
devoted. 

And what a hard work, and what a slender reward! In the little 
domestic details with which the book abounds, what a simple life is 
shown to us! The most simple little pleasures and amusements delight 
and occupy him. You have revels on shrimps; the good wife making 
the pie; details about the maid, and criticisms on her conduct ; wonderful 
tricks played with the plum-pudding—all the pleastres centering round 
the little humble home. One of the first men of his time, he is appointed 
editor of a magazine at a salary of 300/. per annum, signs himself exult- 
ingly “Ed. N. M. M.,” and the family rejoice over the income as over a 
fortune. He goes to a Greenwich dinner—what a feast and rejoicing 
afterwards ! 


“ Well, we drank ‘ the Boz’ with a delectable clatter, which drew from him a good 
warm-hearted speech. . . . He looked very well, and had a younger brother along 
with him. . . . Thenwe had songs. Barham chanted a Robin Hood ballad, and 
Cruikshank szng a burlesque ballad of Lord H—— ; and somebody, unknown to me, 
gave a capital imitation of a French showman. ‘Then we toasted Mrs. Boz, and the 
Chairman, and Vice, and the Traditional Priest sang the ‘Deep deep sea,’ in his deep 
deep voice; and then we drank to Procter, who wrote the said song; also Sir J. 
Wilson’s good health, and Cruikshank’s, and Ainsworth’s: and a Manchester friend of 
the latter sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuff, that it really seemed to have 
been not composed, but manufactured. Jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual on such occa- 
sions—you know how paradoxically he is quite at home in dining out. As to myself, I 
had to make my second maiden speech, for Mr. Monckton Milnes proposed my health 
in terms my modesty might allow me to repeat to you, but my memory won’t. How- 
ever, I ascribed the toast to my notoriously bad health, and assured them that their 
wishes had already improved it—that I felt a brisker circulation—a more genial 
warmth about the heart, and explained that a certain trembling of my hand was not 
from palsy, or my old ague, but an inclination in my hand to shake itself with every 
one present. Whereupon I had to go through the friendly ceremony with as many of 
the company as were within reach, besides a few more who came express from the 
other end of the table. Very gratifying, wasn’t it? Though I cannot go quite so far 
as Janc, who wants me to have that hand chopped off, bottled, and preserved in spirits. 
She was sitting up for me, very anxiously, as usual when I go out, because I am so 
domestic and steady, and was down at the door before I could ring at the gate, to 
which Boz kindly sent me in his own carriage. Poor girl! what would she do if she 
had a wild husband instead of a tame one.” 


And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, and fondles the hand which 
has been shaken by so many illustrious men! The little feast dates back 
only eighteen years, and yet somehow it seems as distant as a dinner at 
Mr, Thrale’s, or a meeting at Will’s. 

Poor little gleam of sunshine! very little good cheer enlivens that 
sad simple life. We have the triumph of the magazine: then a new 
magazine projected and produced: then illness and the last scene, and 
the kind Peel by the dying man’s bedside. speaking noble words of 
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respect and sympathy, and soothing the last throbs of the tender honest 
heart. 

I like, I say, Hood’s life even better than his books, and I wish, with 
all my heart, Monsieur et cher confrére, the same could be said for both 
of us, when the ink-stream of our life hath ceased to run. Yes: if I drop 
first, dear Baggs, I trust you may find reason to modify some of the un- 
favourable views of my character, which you are freely imparting to our 
mutual friends, What ought to be the literary man’s point of honour 
now-a-days? Suppose, friendly reader, you are one of the craft, what 
legacy would you like to leave to your children? First pf all (and by 
Heaven's gracious help) you would pray and strive to give them such an 
endowment of love, as should last certainly for all their lives, and perhaps 
be transmitted to their children. You would (by the same aid and 
blessing) keep your honour pure, and transmit a name unstained to those 
who have a right to bear it. You would,—though this faculty of giving is 
one of the easiest of the literary man’s qualities—you would, out of your 
earnings, small or great, be able to help a poor brother in need, to dress 
his wounds, and, if it were but twopence, to give him succour. Is the 
money which the noble Macaulay gave to the poor, lost to his family ? 
God forbid, To the loving hearts of his kindred is it not rather the most 
precious part of their inheritance? It was invested in love and righteous 
doing, and it bears interest in heaven. You will, if letters be your voca- 
tion, find saving harder than giving and spending. To save be your 
endeavour too, against the night’s coming when no man may work ; when 
the arm is weary with the long day’s labour; when the brain perhaps grows 
dark ; when the old, who can labour no more, want warmth and rest, and 
the young ones call for supper. 


I copied the little galley-slave who is made to figure in the initial 
letter of this paper, from a quaint old silver spoon which we purchased 
in a curiosity-shop at the Hague. It is one of the gift-spoons se 
common in Holland, and which have multiplied so astonishingly of late 
years at our dealers in old silver ware. Along the stem of the spoon are 
written the words: “ Anno 1609, Bin ick aldus ghekledt gheghaen”—‘ In 
the year 1609 I went thus clad.” The good Dutchman was released from 
his Algerine captivity (I imagine his figure looks like that of a slave 
amongst the Moors), and, in his thank-offering to some godchild at home, 
he thus piously records his escape. 

Was not poor Cervantes also a captive amongst the Moors? Did 
not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and Smollett, too, die at the chain as well 
as poor Hood? Think of Fielding going on board his wretched ship 
in the Thames, with scarce a hand to bid him farewell; of brave Tobias 
Smollett and his life, how hard, and how poorly rewarded ; of Goldsmith, 
and the physician whispering, “ Have you something on your mind?” 
and the wild, dying eyes answering, Yes. Notice how Boswell speaks 
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of Goldsmith, and the splendid contempt with which he regards him. 
Read Hawkins on Fielding, and the scorn with which Dandy Walpole 
and Bishop Hurd speak of him! Galley-slaves doomed to tug the oar 
and wear the chain, whilst my lords and dandies take their pleasure, 
and hear fine music and disport with fine ladies in the cabin! 

But stay. Was there any cause for this scorn? Had some of these 
great men weaknesses which gave inferiors advantage over them? Men 
of letters cannot lay their hands on their hearts, and say, ‘No, the 
fault was fortune’s, and the indifferent world’s, not Goldsmith’s nor 
Fielding’s.” There was no reason why Oliver should always be thriftless ; 
why Fielding and Steele should sponge upon their friends; why Sterne 
should make love to his neighbours’ wives. Swift, for a long time, was 
as poor as any wag that ever laughed: Lut he owed no penny to his 
neighbours: Addison, when he wore his most threadbare coat, could 
hold his head up, and maintain his dignity ; and, I dare vouch, neither 
of those gentlemen, when they were ever so poor, asked any man alive 
to pity their condition, and have a regard to the weaknesses incidental 
to the literary profession. Galley-slave, forsooth! If you are sent to 
prison for some error for which the law awards that sort of laborious 
seclusion, so much the more shame for you. If you are chained to the 
oar a prisoner of war, like Cervantes, you have the pain, but not the 
shame, and the friendly compassion of mankind to reward you. Galley- 
slaves, indeed! What man has not his oar to pull? There is that 
wonderful old stroke-oar in the Queen’s galley. How many years has 
he pulled? Day and night, in rough water or smooth, with what 
invincible vigour and surprising gaiety he plies his arms. There is in 
the same Galére Capitane, that well-known, trim figure, the bow oar; 
how he tugs, and with what a will! How both of them have been 
abused in their time! Take the Lawyer's galley, and that dauntless 
octogenarian in command; when has he ever complained or repined 
about his slavery? There is the Priest’s galley—black and lawn sails— 
do any mariners out of Thames work harder? When lawyer, and states- 
man, and divine, and writer are snug in bed, there is a ring at the poor 
Doctor’s bell. Forth he must go, in rheumatism or snow; a galley- 
slave bearing his galleypots to quench the flames of fever, to succour 
mothers and young children in their hour of peril, and, as gently and 
soothingly as may be, to carry the hopeless patient over to the silent 
shore. And have we not just read of the actions of the Queen’s galleys, 
and their brave crews in the Chinese waters? Men not more worthy 
of human renown and honour to-day in their victory, than last year in 
their glorious hour of disaster. 

And here in this last month of the year, my title expressly authorizing 
me to travel anywhere, may I not, once more, say a thankful word 
regarding our own galley at the end of our second six months’ voyage? 
On our first day out, I asked leave to speak for myself, whom I regarded as 
the captain of a great ship, which might carry persons of much greater 
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importance than the commander who sits at the head of his cabin table. 
Such a man may have my Lord Bishop on board, or his Excellency the 
Governor proceeding to his colony, or—who knows ?—his Royal Highness 
the Prince himself, going to visit his paternal dominions. In some cases, 
I have not sought to direct or control the opinions of our passengers, 
though privately I might differ from them; my duty being, asI conceived, 
to permit free speech at our table, taking care only that the speaker 
was a gentleman of honour and character, and so providing for the 
general amusemént of the company. My own special calling (though 
privately, perhaps, I may imagine I am a profound politician, or a 
prodigious epic poet whom the world refuses to recognize) is supposed 
to be that of a teller of stories, more or less melancholy or facetious, 
tedious or amusing. Having on board with us a gentleman who possesses 
a similar faculty, I have gladly and gratefully made over to him the 
place of Raconteur en chef, and I leave the public to say how excellently 
my friend Mr. Trollope has performed his duty. Next year, I shall ask 
leave to take my friend’s place, and to speak at more length, and with 
more seriousness, than in the half-dozen chapters of the little tale which 
was told in our first six months. * 

Our course has been so prosperous, that it was to be expected other 
adventurers would sail on it, and accordingly I heard with no surprise, — 
that one of our esteemed companions was about to hoist his flag, and take 
command of a ship of his own. The wide ocean has room enough for 
us all. At home, and over our immense dominions, there are markets 
enough for all our wares. The old days of enmity and exclusiveness arc 
long over; and it is to be hoped buyers and vendors alike will profit by 
free trade, friendly courtesy, and fair play. 
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